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WitspruFF. September 15, 1929. 


The origin of life can only have been joy—the expression 
of a joy. Pain, which is negative, an obstruction to life, 
would seem to be necessary for its progressive evolution, but 
could not have called life into being, since pain would imply 
life before in order to experience it. 

The first unpredictable reaction in the material world— 
the arising of life—meant something quite new and could 
therefore only have been the expression of something positive, 
such as pure joy is. 

Might one not imagine an Eternal and Infinite Being 
expressing Himself outwardly in the material world by end- 
lessness—the tendency endlessly to persist—as manifested 
In inertia; and His Oneness by the striving of matter to 
unite, to be one, known as gravity? Then both tendencies 


1 Continued from October, 1987. See note at end. 
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causing in their interaction the harmonious movement of the 
spheres and matter at last impelled to realise its own beauty 
of appearing breaking forth into being, that is into life ? 

The joy of life itself would thus mean the joy of being, as 
again, when life has risen to mind, the purest joy we can know 
is what 1 have called consciousness of being. 


WitspruFF. November 2, 1929. 


It is a curious thing in the primitive belief in a God, 
to be found equally in all modern dogmatic religions, that 
‘* power’ is considered His essential attribute. It is owing 
to His ‘‘ supreme wisdom ”’ that He does not always (in fact, 
very rarely) exert this power in accordance with our moral 
ideas—but He must be “ all-powerful.” 

It never seems to strike most people that this idea of 
power, 7.e. power over others and over events, as inseparable 
from greatness is a low and servile idea of greatness, although 
certainly a human one; and that to make it an essential 
attribute of your God is consequently anthropomorphism 
of a low order. I think anyone with sufficient intelligence 
to have a high ethical standard (even if he does not observe 
it) would admit that a man without the slightest power over 
others but who acted consistently on his highest ethical 
principles and thus had complete power over himself was 
immeasurably greater than the most powerful ruler who had 
not this power over himself. I think this would be admitted 
equally by any intelligent orthodox believer. 

Consistently therefore he ought to apply this higher idea 
of greatness to his God to whom he should surely ascribe the 
highest ideas of greatness and virtue which he as a human 
being is capable of conceiving. Power over others and thus 
also over events is not essential even to the highest human 
ideal of greatness. To all those therefore to whom the idea 
of ‘ power’’ is essential to their God, so that he would 
cease to be God for them if not “ all-powerful,” the word 
** timor fecit deos ’’ in the end applies. 

But I do not think, widely as the notion prevails, that 
fear and human impotence is the deepest origin of the God 
idea. I rather see its true foundation in what are to Kant 
the “ideas of Reason” 4—that ineradicable demand for 

‘something beyond,” something that is free from necessity, 


1 Cf. first part of this article, October issue, 1937, p. 88. I translate 
Kant’s term “‘ Vernunft ” by “‘ Reason ” and his “ Verstand ” by ‘‘ Under- 
standing,” following Sir W. Hamilton who considers that this terminology 
should be generally adopted in English philosophical language. 
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and which in its purest form is not inspired by any personal 
hope or fear either for the things of this world or of a world 
beyond. Such an idea would give you a God who is free 
from necessity, whose power over Himself is so infinite that 
He stands outside of necessity, but not a God who necessarily 
can or cares to command or alter necessity. 

With such a God-conception the primitive belief in a God 
as a distinct identity from our own is irreconcilable. It can 
be reconciled only by the idea of a God as that true “I” 
which we can approach but never reach. 

There is to me something fascinating in this idea of a 
God all-powerful only in so far as He is free from necessity, 
struggling in each of us to triumph over necessity—not by 
ruling or vainly attempting to alter necessary events but by 
striving to act, to think and to be unaffected by them. 


WitspruFF. March 14, 1930. 


In my reflections on self-consciousness I have been using 
this term in the German sense—‘ das helle Selbstbewus- 
stein.” But the English term “ self-consciousness ” is mis- 
leading, for it is just essential to and characteristic of this 
state to rise above your entire ordinary self to a deeper 
consciousness, which I would call consciousness of being. 


Both this “ self” and the “ not self” are abstractions 
from the reality of existence as we can know it. We only 
know a “self” in relation to something that is not self—an 
object-determined self ; and we can only know what is not 
self as it appears to this self—a subject-determined object. 
Reality for us is the synthesis between them. When this 
synthesis approaches perfection individually, we experience 
this harmony if we merely contemplate it as beauty, or, if 
we reflect on it, we rise to consciousness of being. But the 
synthesis can only be individually perfect if the whole self— 
something approaching the real “‘ 1” within us—is involved 
and that can only be by the entire “‘ not self.” 

That is why the object must always tend to be the “ all ” 
both to see it as beauty and to make us conscious of being. 
Any single object regarded for some other purpose than trying 
to see in it the trace of an unknowable Whole leaves “‘ part ” 
(Fig.) of the mind (say ‘‘ Reason ’’) unemployed and is to the 
few who know the perfect synthesis actually a disharmony. 


WitspruFF. March 80, 1980. 


The clearer and intenser real consciousness of self, the 
greater becomes the mystery of the object which then must 
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tend to be the “all.” The clearer and the more compre- 
hensible the object is, the more dimmed becomes our con- 
sciousness of being; because such object being only a little 
accidental aspect of existence determines only a little 
“part ” (Fig.) of our mind till at last the mind is reduced 
itself to a single object, such as is our ordinary self. 

This, however, gives us the clearness we need for practical 
life, which demands clear consciousness just of this little self 
and of the single things it wants and which has no use for 
consciousness of being. 


LONDON. June 4, 19380. 


‘“* Live dangerously ”’ is one of those half-truths of those 
who search for newness in life by “living it.” I would 
rather say “live securely” (if you can!) and_ think 
‘dangerously ” if you want to taste all that life can give, for 
thought can be more real to yourself than any action, and 
its range is wider. 


Lonpon. August 8, 1930. 


When you hear, as I have heard many times as years 
go by, that gay little laugh with which dear little girls greet 
the various small mishaps of life—sometimes so annoying— 
and look into their eyes sparkling with the joy of youth— 
and you live to see, as I have lived to see several times, alas, 
that gay little laugh become stereotyped and artificial, if 
they belonged to “society’’ which demands gaiety, or 
changed to sourness, ill-temper or at best sadness if they 


belonged to a class that shows life as it is. And when you | 


know that it is only a matter of a few years till this change— 
with rare exceptions—must come—this change from one of 
the most charming things to be found in this world to one 
of the dreariest—it is then you might begin to wonder if it 
really was a God who made this thing—unless you can rise 
to the mystery that lies over the whole, which we may feel 
at times but as human beings can never know. 


Lonpon. September 5, 1930. 
I would define real humour, for which H. Héffding has 


the fine epithet ‘“ golden” humour, as the capability of 


standing so far aside of yourself that, without losing pity 
for the fate of others, you can smile at your own. 
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LonpDon. September 15, 1980. 


Pathos. You have Dickens with all his creative greatness 
and charm, yet sometimes grovelling in it to a public asking 
for this with a ready lump in their throats. Then you have 
our present age, apparently without any feeling for pathos, 
or at any rate professing contempt for it. 

Of the two attitudes I cannot help thinking that there 
might be more hope for the “* lump in the throat ”’ snivellers 
of Dickens’ time than there is for those who sneer to-day 
at all pathos as cheap sentimentality. Also, there is no 
poet to-day. You can always feel in their poetry, however 
“excellent ’ it may be, a considerable grain of prose! Tell 
me one where you can find even the music of “‘ swiftly walk 
over the western wave, spirit of night.” 

The deepest pathos does not call forth tears any more 
than “* golden ” humour excites us to laughter. 

Shakespeare gives you situations of profounder pathos 
than I can find in any other creations of art or even in life 
itself, but he never makes you weep; whereas I am not 
ashamed to confess even in our present age that Dickens 
can give me a lump inthe throat. I think that the reason is 
that the background to Dickens’ tragedies is nearly always 
a possible human happiness—his poor wistful little children 
that waste away bring to your mind others with happy 
homes and loving mothers—they might have the same, why 
not? Shakespeare’s pathos is the pathos of humanity and 
he always lets you feel as the background to every individual 
tragedy or joy the inexplicable mystery of human existence ; 
and it is this contrast which (whatever may be said about 
“pity and fear ’’) gives you above allelse Beauty, and your 
pity is submerged in the joy of this beauty, without being 
ost. 


WitspRuFF. October 28, 1930. 


“Free Will” is only conceivable if we agree that each 
individual arises as something new—as a new “totality ” 
and is as such in a way “‘ sut causa.” 

However infinitesimal may be the newness he brings into 
the world compared with everything else in him which is 
irrevocably determined by heredity and outward influences, 
it is yet enough, theoretically at least—for it generally dies 
very quickly—to free him from necessity ; just as the “ laws 
of Nature ” would no longer be “‘ laws ” if an unaccountable 
influence now and again modified their course. This “* new- 
ness ” in each individual would show itself first and foremost 
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in a slightly different “ outlook” on the world from that 
which could be foretold as exactly as a mechanical law if we 
could get at all the facts of heredity and circumstances of his 
life. 

But this theoretically free will can only rise to real 
Freedom when we face the entire non-self, seeing the “ all” 
even in the little objects that surround us; for this alone 
means consciousness of being and anyone who has ever felt 
this real consciousness—the real ‘‘ I’? deep down within him 
—knows at such moments that he is free and eternal. 


Lonpon. May 15, 1981. 


Fully agreeing as I do to Kant’s view of “‘ Time ”’ as not 
existing independently, but being merely a form of perception, 
it is evident that this form applies merely to the world of 
experience—the world of the ‘“‘ Understanding.” To the 
world of ‘‘ Reason ”’ it does not apply. Although belonging 
ourselves to the world of experience we cannot get away 
from thinking in “ Time,” our ideas of “‘ Reason ”’ them- 


selves are outside ‘“‘ Time.’’ We feel that it is unreal, that 
all our experience could be simultaneous, that both the 
non-ego and the ego are at once and complete, but that we 
are not able to realise them except consecutively through 


** Time.” 

This strikes you as you grow older and look back on 
your past life—it might all have been at once. The imagina- 
tion might lead me further to see even my own future life 
as past already, and at last all future that will ever be “in 
Time ”’ as passed before it is born. . 

This idea has great attraction for me, as it can help to 
give charm even to tedious daily things. I am given to 
seeing the beauty and mystery of the world only in wild 
nature, and when I am alone. Human beings (with rare 
exceptions) and the noise (literally and figuratively) which 
they bring into the world rob it to me of its veil of mystery 
and make it clear, comprehensible, and often commonplace. 
But if I look upon all this everyday life and noise that sur- 
rounds me as if it were past, thousands of years ago, as it 
will so have passed one day, it might be possible to find a 
strange charm in it, the strangeness that lies in things that 
have been and are gone, which antiquity—Athens—Rome— 
would have for us, if we could suddenly see ordinary life 
going on there as it did once. 

But there is something deeper in this strangeness than 
lies in unfamiliar scenes. It is the strangeness of anything 
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that has been passing. You experience it in thinking of 
anyone whom you remember vividly and is now dead and 
gone. There is something in us (Kant’s ‘‘ Reason ’’) that 
refuses to accept that anything that 1s can pass. Herein 
lies a truer foundation for the belief in immortality (freedom 
from Time) than that based on personal hopes or fears. 
But the question might arise: ‘‘ Have we or these things 
ever been ? ” 


LONDON. June 15,1931. MarsBLeE ArcH ORATORS. 


T do not know any finer esthetic contrast to the mystery 
of reality than you can have while listening on a summer 
evening to these orators who all have such exact information 
about what they call God—what He thinks, does, wills—and 
if He is or is not. 

You will find their information differ, it is true, as you 
pass from the platform of “Catholic Evidence” to 
“Protestant Truth,” ‘‘ Christian Evidence,” and so on, but 
they would certainly, all of them, appear to have their 
knowledge direct from headquarters. 

Against the silvery rustling of June leaves in the evening 
breeze, and rising above the murmur of the crowd, you hear 
the word ‘‘ God ” resounding in various degrees of hoarseness, 
what He wills and does—prayers will not be heard if they 
are for “‘ self first,” but will be heard if they are for the 
Kingdom of Heaven “‘ first,” the evident implication that by 
the latter procedure you might obtain something for self 
as well, no doubt, appealing to many of the listeners. 

If anyone raises a point—an English audience takes these 
things seriously—the answer is a quotation from the Gospels 
which, whether relevant to the question or not, apparently 
settles it beyond any need for further discussion. 

Then pass on a little further and you will come to an 
“atheist ’ whose assurance shows him to be equally beyond 
any doubts as to the reliability of his information. There is no 
God, he tells you. If a man in ordinary life were to make 
assertions like the Trinity he would be considered a lunatic— 
people more sensible than their religions, etc., etc. 

Watch the crowd listening to all these varied and contra- 
dictory assertions—a good many of them do listen—then 
look at the trees rising high above and forming the back- 
ground to the scene, their branches heavy and dark with the 
foliage of June, swaying gently in the evening breeze against 
the white sky of a summer night. There is something 
strangely unpredictable in the manifold varied motion of the 
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branches of a tree in leaf which I never noticed before. It 
ives you the idea of rhythmic movements to a melody which 
itself you cannot hear. 

When we feel the secret—further than feeling it we 
cannot get—which the trees and all wild nature would seem 
to be trying to express, we come nearer to the mystery which 
is God than the wisest can tell us about Him. 

It is, of course, easy to smile at the orators of Hyde Park, 
but should I not begin by smiling at myself? Have I not 
also thought it worth—even in these short notes—putting 
down my opinion as to what should or should not be the 
essential attributes of God, Whose only attribute we can 
know is that He is unknowable. 

Instead of smiling superciliously, I should rather be 
grateful to these people for providing a spectacle which gives 
me a fine contrast between the futility of all human know. 
ledge of God and the mystery of His reality brooding over 
the trees. It is this contrast—Kant’s “ Understanding” 
end ‘‘ Reason’”’—which you yourself can bring into 
harmony when you see it as Beauty.1 Go to Marble Arch 
on a summer evening, if you wish to create for yourself the 
mystery of Beauty. 


WitsprRuFF. September 25, 1931. 


Walking here this morning—a light autumn mist over the 
familiar country with a gleam of sunshine in the distance— 
that strange sense of reality came over me, the reality of 
every tree, of the meadows and brown ploughed fields, of 
the hills in the distance—that sense of reality which is to me 
characteristic of all esthetic apprehension, and which leads 
at last to your feeling yourself as one with the object, so 
completely for the moment are you determined by it and the 
object by you. 

Then there was something else that struck me: as you 
grow older and the temptation becomes ever less to dwell 
on your own future with hopes of the success or joy it may 
bring you, the more frequently, and above all the more 
perfectly, will you abandon yourself to esthetic joy, which is 
unconcerned with any future,? being the sovereignty of the 
moment, 


1 Cf. this JournaL, October, 1984, “‘ Beauty as a Human Want Beyond 
Expression.” 

2 And equally unconcerned with Groce’s “expression,” Vide 
** Standard of Beauty,” this JourNnaL, April, 1982, 
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Lonpon, May 10, 1982. 


Personal Immortality : They find no difficulty in “‘ believ- 
ing’ that a thing persists which does not even for most of 
us exist, of which only very few can at rare moments get a 
faint idea—which is as far away from us as He we call God 
and as unknowable to us; this thing we call “ I.” 

LonDON, May 22, 1932. 

Sir William Hamilton, criticising Kant for claiming a 
positive faculty of “‘ Reason,” asserts that the ‘‘ Uncon- 
ditioned ”” (to which ‘‘ Reason” is assumed to tend) is a 
purely negative notion conceived only as a negation—“ the 
conception of contradictories being one’’—of the ‘ Con- 
ditioned ” which alone can be positively known. 

It struck me to-night that Sir William Hamilton seems 
here to be committing a curious error for so clear a thinker in 
basing his conclusions—in part at least—on the grammatical 
form of his terms, apparently without considering their 
meaning. 

‘“‘ Conditioned ” is grammatically a positive term, but 
implying, as it does, a limitation, it is in fact a negative con- 
ception. The “ Unconditioned ” is grammatically negative 
but, as designating freedom from all limitations, it stands 
without question for something positive, however incon- 
ceivable this something may be. 

These reflections have helped me to make clear to myself 
what I have often previously felt : how could we realise that 
all our knowledge is limited to the conditioned, to the relative, 
if we had not in us from the beginning (“‘ a priori’) a notion 
of something unconditioned, absolute and without limita- 
tions? The more convincingly a philosopher argues the 
limitations of all our possible knowledge, the more deeply 
rooted in his mind, if he admit it or not, must zpso facto 
be this notion of the unlimited and absolute. 

This notion itself, as Kant rightly says, can give us no 
knowledge of its object. But it seems to me to be worth 
more than all our human knowledge, because it raises us 
above such knowledge, above all our limitations, by giving us 
the idea of God and Freedom. 

It is this idea that we come nearest to, I think, when we 
approach—although we can never reach—what is to me the 
real “‘ I” deep down within us. 


Witsprurr. June 3, 1982. 


There is a summer wind to-night whispering in the old 
| trees round the house with that silvery note made by June 
VoL, XXXVI. No. 2. 6* 
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leaves—rising and falling to a softness of sound more silent 
than silence as many outlines make the vastness of the 
horizon. We only know things in relation to each other—- 
absolute silence is dead—the horizon over an empty sea and 
sky seems no farther than the wall of your room. But when 
this silvery rustling breeze dies away into a silence deeper 
than silence, you seem to hear beyond silence the voice of 
existence. But to hear it you must be quite rid of self. As 
soon as I say: Let me be free to hear always the voice of 
existence—it is gone. It is only by the utter oblivion of this 
periphery self—not caring if it is alive or dead—that you can 
hear beyond the silence faintly from very far away—the voice 
of existence. 

And because you can hear but never 


‘ 


* understand ” 


what that voice says, there never has been and never can be 
any really great philosopher who was not in the end a poet. 


WIuLspRUFF. October 28, 1932. 


The ultimate proof of there being something eternal in 
us and therefore also that there is a God, would seem to 
me to lie in the indomitable courage which we can find when 
for rare moments we approach what is highest in our mind, 
what is to me the real “I.” If it were proved to me at such 
moments beyond any doubt that there is no God—no reality 
—that our being is the outcome of blind chance, this “ I” 
in our mind would claim in a way to stand as its own God 
against an existence which we would judge to be radically 
wrong and which we would claim to make right through 
ourself alone. This ultimate feeling which would persist in 
face of chaos could not be in us, if there were no God. 


WILsprRuFF. November 12, 1932. 


Reflecting again on our only conceiving things in relation 
to each other and to ourselves—that we only know differences 
—it occurred to me to-night, listening to the silence, the stars 
shining through the bare branches of the trees: thus we 
would not hear a sound, however loud and mighty it were, 
if it had been always continuing—its strength unchanged. 
So it might be with the harmony of the spheres— 


‘“‘ Whilst this muddy vesture of decay doth grossly close it in (the soul) 
We cannot hear it.” 


And yet I believe, according to physiologists, the nerves of 
the ear drum are said to be in perpetual vibration. Might it 
not be in reaction to this song of the spheres which we cannot 
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apprehend because it is ever continuing in changeless per- 
fection? Whilst we can only know differences between 
things, not things—not reality. 

Perhaps that is why silence is so sweet, the big silence of 
wild nature far away from the noise of the world and when 
its echoes in your own mind have subsided, for it is then you 
can feel—even hear perhaps—the music of reality at the 
heart of silence. 


WILSDRUFF. November 13, 19382. 

Yes, hearing is the most esthetic of our senses ;_ perhaps 
the deepest esthetic sensation is hearing silence, the big 
silence—*‘ das grosse Schweigen.”’ 


LonDON, April 15, 1933. 


I wonder if those who believe seriously in any kind of 
individual immortality realise that their creed would mean 
Polytheism of the widest kind. For only the great unthinking 
multitude can accept the preposterous idea of this periphery 
self with all its ‘* petites miséres ’’ being preserved eternally. 
Even very little reflection would limit the eternal to the 
highest in one. But this highest in one, if we could reach it, 
is God. Without any presumption I say that it simply is 
God. In such moments—and again I repeat that there is not 
a vestige of presumption in this feeling—I would not care to 
live on as a second-class God under orders! Live on, rising, 
ever rising, but one. How few of us that speak so easily of 
immortality have ever really experienced that feeling ? 
And who, among the few that have, would dare to call such 
immortality individual ? 


Lonpon, May 13, 1938. 


‘* Understanding ”’ and ‘‘ Reason ”’ (in Kant’s sense). 

The feebler the “‘ Understanding,” the less ‘* Reason ”’ 
you need to give you sufficient “ faith ’ for security—in the 
end only sufficient to enable you to grasp at the ideas of 
others—to get your God secondhand. The clearer your 
“Understanding ’’ and the more honestly and unflinchingly 
you employ it, the deeper and stronger must be your ideas 
of ““ Reason ” in order to know and to keep your own God. 

Perhaps the deepest experience is to contemplate both 
faculties in yourself and to wonder. 

Yes, it is seeing the wonder in what appears to most of us 
as self-evident which makes you begin to think and the last 
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feeling at the end and beyond all thought remains wonder— 
reverent wonder. 


LONDON. June 28, 193838. 


Individual Immortality: If I were given the choice 
between living eternally as an individual spirit free from 
human pain and joy or of arising again to another human 
life, I would choose the latter. Hard as life often is, and bad 
as its decline no doubt may be, it is all outweighed by the 
joy that lies even in youth, and to this may come 
in later life the joy of thought, which is ever young and 
may at supreme moments, when we approach the real “ 1” 
within us and stand alone before the mystery and the wonder 
of this world, rise to something approaching from far away 
the joy of God. Also, if you knew that another life was 
coming, another possibility of coming nearer to the realities 
you have missed, you would not struggle against death when 
it was due, but welcome it as heralding the dawn of another 
day with all the untold possibilities a human day can bring. 


VON OPPELL. 


ScuLoss WILSDRUFF BEI DRESDEN. 


EpiroriaL Note.—Baron von Oppell is a member of an old family of 
the Saxon nobility. His mother was Scottish and a great niece of Sir 
Walter Scott. He served several years in the Saxon Horse Guards 
(Garde-Reiter) and afterwards entered the Diplomatic Service, becoming 
first Attaché and then Secretary to the German Embassy in London. As 
officer of the Reserve he joined his old regiment in 1914 and did military 
service throughout the war, during part of which he was Military Repre- 
sentative of the German War Office at Stockholm. He now resides 
mostly in England and is engaged in business in the City. He has con- 
tributed several articles on the philosophy of beauty to the HiBBERT 
JourRNAL, of which the last, “‘ Beauty as a Human Want,” appeared in 
October, 1984, 
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THE HUMAN BASIS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN MURRAY, 
University College of the South West. 


Ir the people that has no history is to be counted happy, the 
League of Nations in like case would be ten times happy. 
For some time past the world has heard too much about the 
League. Not that the League itself has been at fault in an 
| appreciable degree : the circumstances have been too strong 
for it. The position now is difficult to define precisely, and 


the future prospects are obscure. In a manner the League is 
eclipsed. Its most ardent supporters, who claimed and hoped 
so much for it, now fear the worst both for the League and 
for the Nations. From imperiousness they have fallen into 
despair, being in both moods, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagant. 

How is it then with the League ? :Eclipsed? Yes. But 
dead, or paralysed, or even doomed? Surely not. It is in 
no worse state than an organism that has had a blow or a 
severe check of some sort. Under injury or frustration the 
organism falls back on a familiar defence. It retires into its 
deeper life, inhibiting the higher faculties or submitting to 
their inhibition : it does less and tries less, and if it has the 
means of thinking, it thinks again. In the end it may be 
none the worse for its experiences, but rather the better and 
a little different. Such is life, and such are the life-risks for 
organisms. If the League of Nations is truly an organism 
and not a mechanism, no one need despair of it for its having 
taken a toss. 

There is in general, of course, a wide gap between the 
organic and the mechanical. The perfect organism, however, 
has the semblance of mechanical finish : this is the effect of 
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its unity, its harmonised working, its living identity. The 
reactions of the fully cultivated and conscientious human 
being, for example, are easy, precise and swift, and have the 
weight of the whole personality behind them. They have 
the finish of the automatic, and its charm. Personality at its 
best is like electricity. You press the button, and light or 
heat or power surge up to their appointed task, and do 
exactly what is needed. So do persons of good natural gifts 
well schooled and practised, and well cared for. Others do 
differently. Perfect wisdom, goodness and courage are some- 
what deceiving in action: it seems to cost them nothing. 
There is no cost, or little, at the moment, but a heavy price 
has been paid, as a rule, over a long anterior period. 

There are many grades, alas! among organisms: and 
each individual in all its behaviour has a wide choice of ways 
to go wrong but a very narrow choice on the other side, and 
often no choice at all but only one right way, if it can find it. 
As an organism the League is no better than it should be: 
though it is not to blame if some of its friends have over- 
classed and over-rated it. The premature identification of 
the young and callow organism with those high gradings of 
the organic that have the speed and sureness and finish of the 
mechanical betrays itself most signally in the “ juridical 
view of it. It is so easy for wishes and hopes to theorise 
ahead of the facts. Within limits it is also useful: to put 
good names and a fair face on ugly facts not only hides but in 
a measure cures them. The juridical fallacy was a tempting 
anticipation of times still distant. No one thinks now of the 
League as a court—as a robed judge or bench of judges, 
armed with principles, helped by counsel to bring actions 
and situations under those principles, delivering judgements, 
unanimous or majority, and leaving all the rest to the auto- 
matic procedures of penal force. This perfection of mechanism 
is somewhat rare, to tell the truth, in the legal systems even 


of the nations thought to be advanced. To imagine a similar | 


inexorability pursuing its august and unimpeded way through 
the confusions of international politics was indeed all 
assumption. And yet the juridical hope tinged the feeling of 
many of the best friends of the League. It was strongest, 
naturally, in the circles and the countries where the sense of 
law is most developed. There the argument had a domestic 
basis. It is only when a nation has assured itself of peace, 
freedom and order in a high degree that the ways of the Law 
attain to inexorability. It is only in a League of such nations 
that the juridical hope, from a fallacy, would become a fact. 
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But among such nations a League would have little to do, 
and would have no history. 

The eclipse of the League does not entail downfall for 
Europe or civilisation. For the League is a means to an end 
and no more, though some of its supporters have thought it 
an indispensable and unique means, and indeed even an end 
in itself. It is one of the oddities of human affairs that means 
to ends readily become themselves ends. In the political 
sphere measures and men that were useful as means often 
supplant the true ends, but men oftenest. Having served 
their day and generation and won thereby esteem and a 
following, having become, in short, a sentiment or even a 
ruling passion, they then make their day and generation in 
turn serve them. Thus issues are confused, and the personal 
usurps the place of principle. 

The end which the League was meant to serve still sub- 
sists, of course, in the eclipse. If the world has discovered 
that in the League it had no infallible means towards the end 
in view, and no sure mechanism, the lost illusion is perhaps 
no great loss. Adjustive vigilance may still be better for the 
nations than reliance on a cure-all and save-all. 

The avowed purpose of the League, put haldly, was to 
prevent wars. Less negatively put it was to make a smooth 
harmonised pattern out of the political activities of the 
nations. Put positively it was to impose on international 
affairs the methods of the advanced democracies. It was a 
risky carry-over, though some risk had to be faced. In 1919 
the world was not in the mood for counting the risks of this 
sort: and they have proved graver than was expected then. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examirie standard democracy, 
and the British example is the most convenient. The British 
Constitution, developing characteristically from age to age, 
has drawn the eyes of observers everywhere. Its entire 
machinery has been described, analysed and discussed 
minutely by the studious. Few of man’s works have had as 
much publicity. Its prestige has stirred up imitators. But 
two things have been forgotten or under-rated by many of the 
imitators, viz. that the machinery is the growth of centuries, 
and that machinery is less important than spirit. The British 
race has earned its constitution. Laborious effort, stormy 
episodes, and the schooling of time have been the price. The 
British Constitution is an end-result : to borrow it without 
paying the price of the long previous process is risky. The 
crucial risk is to transplant the forms where the spirit does 
not exist, the one being relative to the other. A true demo- 
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cracy is not votes or elections or parties or parliaments, but a 
nation of friends. Its element is freedom, and its essence 
happy and harmonious activity. John Barbour’s words in 
1395 are true still : 


** Oh Freedom is a noble thing : 
“Freedom makes man to have liking ! ” 


Liking is everything: the key of action and character. 
What is civilisation but inventiveness, diversity of tastes and 
efforts, individualisation carried to the furthest point, and 
all going on in the comfort of mutual goodwill ? 

Where there is equivalence between machinery and spirit, 
democracy works with the mechanical ease that suggests to 
the sanguine that machinery is everything. Only there does 
the juridical hope come true : though even there the spirit is 
not always adequate. 

The nation of friends makes the fit member of the League 
of Nations. It is a delicate question what is to be done with 
the other nations. Admit them? Or exclude them? It is 
best perhaps to think better of them than they deserve, to 
think of them not as they are but as they will be, a generation 
or two hence or longer, and to admit them. Membership may 
enlighten them. Their governments hate war, at least 
conditionally, their populations may hate it unconditionally. 
But this hate is not enough. They seem to lack the domestic 
love that brims over into love of one’s neighbour, or at least 
into goodwill towards him. The risks of wholesale admission, 
obviously, are great. It is the lack of political homogeneity 
that brought on the eclipse. In a true League the nations 
would be of one mind, or at least of one heart. Two pieces of 
iron can only be welded if they are at the same temperature. 
A League cannot be truly one if its members live in different 
centuries so far as politics are concerned. 

It may fairly be said that the present-day task of the 
League is not one of politics but of propaganda in preparation 
for politics. The burden of the teaching must be the theory 
and practice of democracy : how unity can be brought about, 
and toleration, how freedom can be combined with order, 
how the classes and the masses can be disciplined and 
reconciled, how excitement and nervousness, the bane of 
dense populations, may be allayed, how youth may be given 
opportunity and age security, how a nation, in short, may be 
freed from its complexes and made into a nation of friends: 
to put it shorter, how goodwill and mutual understanding 
may prevail: to put it shortest of all, how love may rule. 
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Here the argument, from being political, seems to pass over 
to the moral, or the spiritual. This may be unwelcome to 
many: it may seem needless or indelicate. But it is what 
the political argument, if given free course, always does. 

Let us therefore look closer at British democracy as the 
standard “ nation of friends.”” To what does Britain owe its 
measure of oneness? What must the nations do to be saved 
with the British salvation? As a heart-to-heart question 
between serious inquirers it may be answered without spiritual 
pride and accepted without irony. For obvious reasons it can 
only be answered in the rough; and no two Britishers would 
answer alike. 

The first necessity is Aristocracy. There must be leader- 
ship on the one hand, and on the other the habit of looking 
up and not in vain. The feeling for leadership is linked with 
the feeling for the past. The British have less exact know- 
ledge of History than some other peoples. But in action, if 
not in the examination-room, they are historically-minded in 
virtue of a diffused instinct for continuity. In the presence 
of such a time sense such characterisations as ‘ No old 
aristocracy, no new leadership,”’ or ‘‘ No conservative party, 
no progress’ can be justified. Whether anything so dis- 
tinctive and so complex as the British brand of leadership and 
the British traditionalism can be grafted on elsewhere may be 
doubted. Direct transference is impossible. The building of it 
up piecemeal from its various elements would take generations. 

The second necessity is Democracy, in its two aspects, 
liberation and reconciliation. It is not enough to shake free 
of checks and oppression; there must be linking up in 
fruitful ways. During the last hundred years, since Sir 
Robert Peel instituted the police, the mass of the people have 
unlearned their old attitude to Authority. The new police 
were not well received. They had a foreign flavour and a 
past. The use made of the police by Louis XIV. and con- 
tinued after him in France and copied elsewhere in Europe 
was enough to alarm the friends of British liberty and justice. 
The individualistic Britisher, disliking state action and 
intolerant of state interference, has changed in the century 
since Peel. It is a change to make the Spirit of History laugh 
and weep and wonder. The people of Britain now welcome 
state control interference and dictation, and they have never 
finished paying rates and taxes. It is wholly unnatural, but 
it seems to have become second-nature. The change has been 
largely due to the police. For the police have reinterpreted 
Authority—those dangerous incalculable tyrannous cruel 
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things, the initiative and the force of the State—to the people, 
in their homes and in the streets, at work and at play. The 
police have taught the people to look on Authority as a 
friend. The bearings of this change on social and political 
matters are momentous and obvious. 

A third necessity is Education. The distinction between 
the few and the many, the “ insiders ” and the “ outsiders,” 
is normal in organised nations. The wall of division, naturally, 
is an axis of tension and the source of many complexes. For 
all this education is an emollient, and indeed a powerful 
solvent. In the two generations since 1870 England has 
carried out a programme of national education in all grades 
that no other old nation can match. The subsidised outlets 
upwards from the primary schools to the secondary and from 
the secondary to the universities assure far-reaching oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls of ability, however lowly their 
birth may be. The spirit, moreover, of the older education 
in the Public Schools and in the two old universities steadily 
permeates the new schools. Whether or no the schools 
produce scholars, scientists and artists, they are expected to 
produce citizens, and whatever else they teach, they must 
teach corporateness, and not as propaganda but concretely, 
not by talking about it but by living it. Such is the ideal, 
and, in so far as it is realised, it unifies the people. 

The effects of educating girls, in particular, are now 
beginning in the second generation to show themselves in 
their full weight. The better the women the better the homes, 
and the better the homes the better the nation. The better, 
inter alia, the factories: for domestic unrest is a normal 
ingredient of industrial unrest. The full worth of the new 
ways in education cannot be realised until no parents or grand- 
parents remain in the homes who have not had the benefit of 
them. The pioneer in education works for children’s children. 
The critics seldom wait so long before passing judgement. 

Among the agencies of reconciliation is to be counted the 
great body of innovations in the sphere of industry. In some 
the State has led the way, and in others the private reformer. 
Most effectual of all is the system of social insurances, a 
Labour Charter which the working men and women of the 
world have their eyes on. To insure a working population 
against the major risks is to fortify and compose its spirit, 
and to add a new security to the State as well. 

A Bureau of Comparative Legislation, if the League of 
Nations set it up in the present eclipse, would probably bear 
good fruit, some in the first generation, some in the second. 
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and some only inthethird. An efficient Bureau of Democratic 
Technique would not dismiss, surely, the British instinct for 
games or the British feeling for sportsmanship as incom- 
municable. Or take the British taste for preaching. The 
sermon flourishes not only in the pulpit but in the Press, by 
the microphone, in institutions of learning and indeed every- 
where. The love of preaching is endemic: it spares neither 
scientists nor business-men nor politicians nor any other 
sort. An inherently happy people lets its instincts of play 
have their way: and the same people, serious-minded and 
biassed towards religion, lets its instincts for the deeper 
significances and responsibilities have their way too. Here 
again the argument seems to edge away from the purely 
political towards the moral and the spiritual. 

By the relentless use of psychological methods the pro- 
paganda leadership of the dictatorships achieves miracles of 
drilled opinion, organised exaltation and the anathema in 
excelsis, at least on the surface. No contrary note sounds 
from Geneva, though the psychology of the mature nation of 
friends deserves study. Take, for example, the British gift 
for admiration. It comprises detachment and discernment 
and the fullest liberty of thought and speech. To admire is 
a highly responsible and personal act, for which only the 
truly free are fully competent. Admiration has a sociological 
value, since it unites and assimilates. The British on the 
whole judge the individual by himself and not by race or 
category. A people that has a good eye for a good man 
welcomes and appropriates many such. In the nation of 
friends large-mindedness and large-heartedness and other 
similar pleasant things have a chance to thrive. British 
democracy may truly be said to foster the great and the fine. 
Few things are more satisfying or more reconciling than the 
harmonies of the imagination in good men judging freely. 

I shall not proceed further with the answer that no two 
Britishers would give alike. There are the relatively easy 
matters of legislation on the British model. There are other 
matters in which suggestion and persuasion, aided by the 
instincts of imitation, are to be relied on. And there are the 
matters that go deeper in the refractory strata of human 
nature, the matters that call, perhaps, for direct psychological 
treatment, the appeal to religion not being excluded. 

There is enough here to occupy the League of Nations in 
a long eclipse. 

JOHN MURRAY. 


University COLLEGE, 
EXETER. 





RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN HUMAN 
HISTORY. 


R. B. MOWAT, 


Professor of History in Bristol University. 


RELIGION is a conviction on the part of the individual of 
conscious relation with the Power or Powers of the universe. 
It appears very early in the history of Man. It is not known 
whether homo sapiens had any religion; but there is plenty 
of evidence to prove that the later Stone Age man had 
religious conviction, that he felt himself to be dependent on, 
in spiritual touch with, a Deity (perhaps the sun) or with 
deities. Since then, say for the last ten thousand years 
(longer in Egypt), religion has been a potent and persistent 
feature in the conscious life of man. At some eras it has been 
an absolutely dominating principle of thought and action 
among large groups of people: for instance, among the 
Hebrews about the time of the Judges ; the early Christians 
of the Roman Empire ; the Arabs of the seventh and eighth 
centuries; the Western Europeans about the twelfth 
century, and again in the sixteenth century at the time of the 
Reformation and Counter Reformation ; and among certain 
modern communities, such as the Mormons of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, there were probably at all times, and there 
certainly are now, considerable numbers of individuals who 
had or have no religion at all, in the sense of having no 
consciously felt relation with the Power of the universe. 
From time to time there have been practical people, and also 
philosophers, who have absolutely denied the “ value ” of 
religion to mankind. There is such a thing as an anti- 
religious, that is, ‘‘ anti-God,’’ movement. 

The study of the philosophy of religion, of its universal 
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causes and effects, has usually been undertaken by philo- 
sophers, including theologians. Certain historians have 
considered religion philosophically as it affected certain 
periods, for instance, Gibbon. But the subject of religion in 
history, its universal significance in the life of mankind, has 
on the whole received scant attention from historians. Yet, 
as history is philosophy, the religious element, which is more 
ancient and more nearly universal than the political element, 
ought surely not to be neglected. 

The religions of mankind can be divided into those which 
have, and those which have not, an ethical content. The 
religions of savage tribes, in many cases at any rate, seem to 
have no ethical content whatever. The religion of the 
medicine man, for instance, is generally without any ethic ; 
it is non-moral or immoral. Herodotus describes a kind of 
prostitution religion in ancient Babylon. If the Aztec 
religion was really like that described by Prescott, the Aztecs 
would have been better without it. The “ great ”’ religions 
of mankind, however, all have an ethical content : they aim 
at restraining people’s instincts and conduct in certain 
directions which are considered to be immoral, and to liberate 
instincts and to encourage conduct in other directions which 
are regarded as moral. That is to say, they have all a con- 
ception of an absolute division between good and evil, and 
they all profess, more or less consistently, an obligation on 
the part of their adherents to follow the good and to eschew 
the evil. These “‘ great” religions, however, differ greatly 
among themselves in the conception of what is good in itself 
and also in their conception of what is good conduct; yet 
they all have a moral content, an ethi¢, in addition to a belief 
in God or Gods. 

Greek religion was romantic and artistic rather than 
ethical, but the religion of the Romans had some ethical 
precepts. Mohammedanism has not only a powerful spiritual 
faith but also, within certain limits, an austere ethic. Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Shintoism, are powerfully ethical in certain 
directions. Naturally, the historian ought to examine the 
significance of these religions in the development of mankind 
and society ; but for the purpose of the present survey, which 
is inevitably very limited in scope, religion means the 
Christian religion. This is the religion of the still leading 
traces of mankind ; and in its traceable origins it is probably 
the oldest, as the Jews appear to have been the first people to 
have arrived at and to adhere to the idea of monotheism, 
about 4000 B.c., and also—considerably later—at a “‘ high ”’ 
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conception of morality : He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good. 

A historian may be allowed to use the term “ Christian 
religion,” to mean the greatest common measure in the minds 
of all ‘* believers,”’ which is a residuum from Hebrew theology 
and ethic, the teaching of Christ, the Greco-Hebraic philo- 
sophy of St Paul. In certain ages of mankind this greatest 
common measure existed in one or two religious communions, 
for instance in the Middle Ages this greatest common 
measure existed in the Catholic Church of Western Europe 
and the Orthodox Church of the Eastern Europeans. Since 
the Reformation the greatest common measure has dimi- 
nished to the quantum appropriate to some scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of churches and sects and to individuals who are 
religious without professing membership in any organised 
church or religious communion. It is, however, only through 
an organised religious communion that the effects of religion 
on mankind are most clearly made and are most clearly 
discernible. 

The first great effect of the Christian religion in world 
history which the historian notices is that it has been the 
most. effective civilising agency. It is not indispensable in 
the development of a high civilisation, for the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, had a very high 
civilisation which was quite obviously not the result of their 
religions. Gibbon even came to the conclusion that the 
Christian religion was probably the chief cause of the decline 
of the Roman Empire. Since the fall of the Empire, however, 
in about A.D. 476, the Christian religion has been the chief, 
as at first it was almost the only, civilising agent—almost the 
only one, for Roman Law and also some Nordic or Bar- 
barians’ ideas contributed to Western early medieval 
civilisation. Nevertheless, it is manifest that the remarkable 
Western civilisation of the Middle Ages was fundamentally 
religious and Christian, and that it would have developed, if 
at all, on a very much lower plane, without the Christian 
religion. Modern Western civilisation is a continuation of 
medieval, with the addition of Greek culture ‘‘ rediscovered ” 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Without the 
Christian culture, it does not seem that the “‘ pagan ”’ culture 
of the Renaissance would, on balance, have effected much 
improvement in contemporary civilisation. 

The ways in which the Christian religion seems to have 
helped to develop Western civilisation out of the ruin of the 
fall of the Roman Empire appear to have been as follows : 
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(1) In the “‘ Dark Ages ” monasteries preserved reading, 
writing and something of the tradition of study and of 
scholarship. It is easy, on the other hand, as Lecky has 
pointed out in European Morals, to exaggerate the achieve- 
ment of the monks. They were not a very productive class. 
There were few scholars among them. Nevertheless, without 
the monks, the knowledge of reading would probably have 
died out. Only corporate bodies could maintain the tradi- 
tion; the cultured lay individuals died off, and their culture 
with them. And though the achievement of the monks can 
be exaggerated, it was not small. Northumbrian culture in 
the time of Bede proves this. And all over Western Europe 
the Church maintained the knowledge and use of the Latin 
tongue, so that everywhere to the close of the Middle Ages 
there was a universal language alongside of the racial 
vernaculars. A universal language, if it have a rich literature 
—and medizval Europe had at least the Vulgate Bible and 
Virgil—is a potent civilising agency. 

(2) The Christian religion has had a humanising effect. 
It was a continuous protest against the over-luxury of the 
late Roman Empire. In the Dark Ages it checked and 
gradually controlled Barbarian cruelty and lust. It helped 
to preserve the idea of law, and some of the knowledge of 
Roman Law, in Western Europe. And it kept in men’s 
minds and hearts the ideal of peace—of peace, not pacifism, 
for the Christian religion did not deny the propriety—indeed 
the imperious duty—of the use of arms in certain con- 
tingencies. 

(3) The Christian religion has given the Western world a 
system of morals. The Barbarian tribes which overthrew the 
Roman Empire had evolved codes of morals for themselves. 
Their ethic was different from the Christian ethic. Whether 
the Western Europeans would have done better to have been 
brought up in the Barbarian rather than the Christian ethic 
is a fair question for debate, but not here. For the purpose 
of the present study it is sufficient to notice that the Christian 
ethic is one of the chief factors of Western civilisation. Take 
away that ethic, and you no longer recognise Western 
civilisation. Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy begins 
with a description of the social circle of a small bourgeois lay- 
preacher and his wife—two people of no intellectual power or 
culture but who have the simple Christian faith and ethic, 
and who do in practice act as they believe. We recognise 
them and their rather dingy milieu as civilised, though not in 
avery high degree. Their eldest boy goes off into a society 
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of sophisticated hotel bell-hops who make lots of money and 
have no inhibitions. Though they have all the resources of 
civilisation at their disposal, we do not feel ourselves, among 
them, to be with civilised people. 

(4) The contribution of the Christian religion and Church 
to Western architecture and painting is conspicuous, but it is 
not greater than the Greek and Roman. It is impossible to 
say whether or not Western Europe would have developed 
architecture and painting without the Christian religion. 

(5) The best literature of the Middle Ages—except for 
Dante—is not religious but pagan—Beowulf and the Heim- 
skringla. Though the religious spirit inspired the finest 
corpus of ancient songs—the Psalms—lyrical poetry, on the 
whole, even the charming Latin lyrics of the medieval clerks, 
seems to owe more to the pagan spirit of man. It is quite 
clear, however, that religion has not been detrimental to the 
production of literature and has at any rate helped to inspire 
some of the greatest—the Divina Comedia, Paradise Lost, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, not to mention the Bible. 

(6) The biggest contribution of all that religion has made 
to mankind is the concept of goodness and of the absolute 
difference between the good and the bad. It would not, 
indeed, be true to say that there is absolutely no trace of such 
a concept outside ancient religious literature. Plato’s theory 
of justice and Aristotle’s theory of the “‘ noble ”’ (7d «dhov) 
are certainly on the track of a concept of good and evil. It 
is in religion, however, that the concept was first, and most 
clearly, arrived at, and most widely accepted. The most 
explicit statement of it in ancient literature is in Genesis, 
Chap. iii. The Zoroastrians of Persia had a theory of good 
and evil, and perhaps quite as early as the Jews whose 
traditions were gathered into the book of Genesis. Whether 
the concept of good and evil was first arrived at in the 
Zoroastrian or the Jewish religion is an interesting but not 
very important question. It was the Jewish prophets who 
took up the concept and apprehended it as a categorical 
imperative, an inescapable obligation on the part of the 
individual to do the right and reject the evil. From Judaism, 
the concept and command were taken over by the Christian 
religion, and later by Mohammedanism. Some _ other 
religions have it, whether independently of Judaism or not is 
uncertain. 


(7) Through religion this concept of good and evil has 
continued to be held in a world which has always a tendency 
to lose the concept. An obvious result of this in the history 
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of Western civilisation (and in other religions which have the 
concept) is the development of good people. Saints were the 
fine flowers of medieval society. Modern society tends to 
avoid recognising new saints, but it gladly recognises good- 
ness in individuals. The halo which the medieval painter 
drew round the head of a saint, the modern observer sees as 
a kind of aura, an atmosphere, round the personality of a 
really good individual. It would be foolish to say that such 
individuals are found only among the religious; but they 
have always been more numerous among the religious and 
develop most freely under the religious impulsion. 

(8) Historically, the improvement in the position of 
women appears to be almost entirely due to religion, par- 
ticularly to the Christian religion. The Christian ethic freed 
women from the constant liability of being regarded as a 
chattel or natural servant. Through the agency of the 
medieval Church and of the Christian-knightly theory of 
chivalry, women were, in idea at any rate, recognised as the 
social peers of men. Modern thought and practice regarding 
the equality of the sexes may not be due to religion ; at any 
rate it is incontestable that, in the past, religion has been a 
potent factor in the social progress of women. 

(9) The Christian religion, acting through the medieval 
Church, has bequeathed to mankind the ideal of civilised 
society as a Christian republic. The pagan Roman Empire 
had the ideal of the universal state or polity. The Christian 
Church did not invent the idea of a universal law or order, 
though it has contributed powerfully to the idea. 

Under these nine heads it appears to a historian that the 
chief effects of religion on human society can be grouped. It 
seems fair to conclude that religion can be a civilising agent, 
and that the Christian religion throughout all its time has 
actually been a civilising agency—that, in fact, it has been 
the most civilising agency of all. This is averred, without 
ignoring certain adverse results which from time to time it 
has had—results due to intolerance and superstition. The 
religious impulse has sometimes advanced, has often retarded, 
liberty. It has at times helped to emancipate, at others to 
close, thought. Historians have to strike a balance. 

The question may be asked whether Western civilised 
society is likely to endure if it abandoned the Christian 
religion. At the present time religion still influences society 
particularly in charitable enterprises and also in state 
domestic humanitarian policies. It also has some part in 
international affairs, in so far as the League of Nations is 
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based on the Christian ethic. The League, however, is 
practically ignored by statesmen when they are arranging 
their foreign policies. The most international of the Christian 
communions, the Roman Catholic, appears to have no 
influence upon international affairs. From time to time in 
Soviet Russia there is an official “‘ anti-God ” policy. Never- 
theless, the Christian religion still counts in modern society, 
though this fact is obscured by the secular or religiously 
neutral attitude adopted by almost every state. 

It is, accordingly, impossible to estimate the effect upon 
society and the state of a total loss of the Christian religion. 
Such a society or state would or could, under modern 
scientific conditions, be efficient without being moral. The 
prevailing tendency of modern civilisation, among the Great 
Powers at any rate, is towards efficiency without morality. 
The loss of the Christian religion would be the loss of a great 
moral guide. No one can do more than guess whether 
society could remain efficient and survive permanently 
without religion, without morality. It looks as if such 
society or states would be even more prone to international 
war than Christian states are or were, and thus they might 
bring about the collapse of their civilisation and give way 
before another Dark Age. 

R. B. MOWAT. 


BristoLt UNIVERSITY. 
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DECLINING INTELLIGENCE IN 
WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


G. K. BOWES, D.M., M.R.C.P. 


I wIsH in this article to examine in somewhat greater detail 
than I have attempted in previous papers contributed to this 
JOURNAL the manner in which progressively diminishing 
intelligence in Western civilisation will cause the decline of 
that civilisation and the disappearance of nearly everything 
which we now regard as its essential features. 

When I wrote my last paper, published in January 1937, 
the necessity that intelligence should decline in successive 
generations was treated by me as no more than an inference 
from the differential birth-rate in the different social strata 
and the distribution of intelligence in these strata, the latter 
again partly an inference, though supported to a certain 
extent by the results of intelligence tests. Almost at the 
same time that I wrote, but before the publication of, my 
paper, a work ! was published by which the rate of decline 
in native intelligence has been measured with some exactness 
in a population taken as a sample of the whole country. This 
rate has been shown to be equal to 10 points of I.Q., or 
intelligence quotient, in one hundred years, or 1 point in ten. 

For the information of those readers not familiar 
with intelligence testing, some further explanation of this 
statement may be given. The intelligence quotient, or I.Q., 
is determined, preferably in childhood, at an age before 
| growth of native intelligence ceases, by finding the mental 
age by the use of tests designed to measure intelligence apart 
from the acquirements of education and by then making use 
for its calculation of the formula : 


mental age x 100 
1.Q. = , 
actual age 


+R. B. Cattell, “Is National Intelligence Declining?” Eugenice 
Review, October 1986. 
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This I.Q. remains practically constant during the whole 
period of childhood till the age of about fourteen or fifteen, at 
which age or a little later the growth of intelligence ceases, 
After completing its natural growth native intelligence then 
remains unchanged through life; it is practically unin- 
fluenced by environment, apart perhaps from such gross 
abnormalities as need not here be considered. Though its 
level determines the extent to which mental acquirements 
can be made, it must on no account be confused with these 
acquirements, and the most that can be done by education 
is to educate within the definitely fixed limits of the poten- 
tialities of intelligence, not to increase these potentialities. 
Since, of course, a mental age of any particular figure 
indicates the actual age at which the average population will 
reach the mental age of that figure, an intelligence quotient 
of 100 denotes normal or average intelligence. An I.Q. of 
over 100 represents intelligence above the normal, and, of 
course, the higher above 100 the figure goes, the more rarely 
is such an intelligence found ; for example, an I.Q. of 180 or 
over will be found only in from 1 to 2 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, while an I.Q. of between 115 and 130 will be found in 
perhaps 15 per cent., these percentages being introduced as 
approximations only for the sake of illustration. In the 
other direction an 1.Q. of 70 or so represents the border line 
of mental defect, and I1.Q.’s of from 70 to 85 that condition 
usually described as dull and backward. I.Q.’s of 70 or 
below are found in perhaps 1 to 2 per cent. of the population, 
while the dull and backward class is usually estimated at 
about 10 to 15 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that if a 
sample of the whole population is taken, the number of 
children of all the completed families in the sample found, 
and the intelligence of the children in these families deter- 
mined, it becomes a simple matter of mathematics to 
calculate the rate of change of intelligence from generation to 
generation. It has now been found that there is in fact an 
inverse ratio between the number of children in a family and 
the average intelligence of these children, and the method 
indicated shows that the average I.Q. of the population 1s 
decreasing at the rate of 10 points in 100 years. 

For reasons which seem to me satisfactory and which | 
have given in previous papers, we may assume that the 
causes which have led to the differential birth-rate with its 
resultant lowering of intelligence will continue to operate so 
long as the essential features of Western civilisation endure, 
and will not be checked by any measures of negative or 
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positive eugenics. I will first try and form some picture of 
the decline of civilisation on the assumption that it will be 
due almost entirely to decrease of intelligence and will not 
be accelerated by external or internal shocks. If the present 
| rate of lowering of intelligence were to remain constant, in 
800 years the average level of the population would be that 
of the highest grade of feeble-minded person, and there 
would, of course, be approximately the same amount of 
“scatter ’’ about this new level as there is to-day about the 
present average, some intelligences being above and some 
below the average in accordance with the normal curve of 
variability. Quite obviously, however, lowering of intelli- 
gence will not proceed to this level, because, long before it 
were reached, the great majority would have become quite 
incapable of that amount of prudence and forethought 
required to exercise birth control, which probably implies an 
LQ. of at least 80 or 85, and the present differential birth- 
rate causing decline of intelligence would have therefore 
ceased to exist. 

It is, however, probable that the lowering of intelligence 
would not proceed even thus far, that is, to a point deter- 
mined by the ability to use birth control. Before this point 
were reached much of the structure of our civilisation will 
have undergone gradual but inevitable disintegration because 
organising ability, dependent on superior intelligence, will 
have disappeared from the population; for, if the average 
intelligence were lowered, the level of intelligence which 
would be superior in relation to the new average would be 
correspondingly below that of superior intelligence as esti- 
mated at the present day ; while it is upon men of intelligence 
superior in relation to the present average that the organisa- 
tion of society is necessarily dependent, and on the assump- 
tions made men of this level will not exist in any numbers in 
the future. Moreover, even that amount of intelligence which 
is required for skilled occupations in the lower ranks of 
industry will have become comparatively uncommon. But 
with the disappearance of most of what we now regard as 
characteristic of civilisation, including motor cars, railways, 
commercialised amusements, universal education, and all the 
paraphernalia of megalopolitan life, those environmental 
conditions leading so strongly to birth control will be no 
longer present, so that lowering of intelligence might thus 
not be determined solely by the level at which it is possible 
to practise birth control. 

Another factor which will probably prevent decline to this 
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level is the fact that we may expect a multiplication of types 
that we may call primitive, that is, in their instincts of child 
bearing, but which are of normal or superior intelligence, 
We still find among all classes of the community such 
families, though comparatively rarely, where the pros and 
cons of having children are not weighed and where a large 
number do not seem to be a nuisance. (We are not at the 
moment, of course, considering those families where un- 
limited reproductive capacity is on account of lack of 
foresight due to low intelligence.) The existence of such 
types at present, since they are in small numbers, can do 
little to arrest decline of intelligence, but as they increase in 
numbers relatively to the other types on account of their 
larger birth-rate, their influence may become more apparent 
in preventing further decline. 

When, therefore, the changes outlined above have 
occurred, that is, when the average I.Q. of the population 
has reached perhaps 80, perhaps 85, or even 90, we may 
expect the average intelligence either to remain at this level, 
or more probably to begin again to increase, on account of 
the high birth-rate, and consequent high death-rate, with 
the cutting off of inferior stocks by natural selection, and 
survival of the better stocks in the struggle for existence. 
The highly organised industry of our capitalist State will 
have disappeared and will have been replaced by agriculture 
and industries on a domestic basis. Even should intelligence 
begin again to increase, it is improbable that anything like 
our present capitalist and industrialist system will grow 
again from the remains of Western civilisation, for this 
depends not only on a certain level of intelligence in the 
populations where it exists, but probably also upon many 
other qualities of mind as well, among others an almost 
universal belief in money as the greatest good and almost the 
sole standard of value, so that we cannot, for example, 
imagine a capitalist society thriving in the Middle Ages. 
The people then will dwell among the ruins of the old cities 
and the vanishing fragments of past works. Europe will thus 
have reached the state of China or India, the end of all 
civilisations, if one may accept Spengler thus far. The time 
occupied by these changes is difficult to forecast on account 
of the varying influences outlined above, but it seems that 
the whole cycle must take place within the next two or three 
hundred years or even in a shorter time. Rome seems t0 
have declined less rapidly, partly because methods of pre- 
venting births were less effectual, though we do know of the 
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widespread failure of births in imperial times, partly because 
| there seems to have been a continuous infiltration into the 
heart of the Empire from peoples on its outskirts or beyond 
its borders not subject to the same process of decline. 

This, then, is the first possibility. But probably decay 
will not be so uneventful. Growing cultures are able to with- 
stand and recover from shocks, such as wars, either national 
or civil, revolutions, and pestilences. Calamities, such as the 
Black Death and the Wars of Religion, devastating as they 
were, at most interrupted for a time the progress of Europe 
or those parts affected by them, but had little permanent 
influence. But with a declining civilisation it is different. 
As the human stock becomes progressively more im- 
poverished, it will become less able to withstand the shocks 
of war, whether between nations or rival dictators, and less 
able to withstand economic crises and revolutions, which all 
men are now less inclined than a few years ago to regard as 
things of the past; so that we may expect that the dis- 
appearance of the present features of civilisation will be 
caused not by lowering of intelligence alone, but rather by 
this factor in combination with the disintegrating shocks 
indicated. Decline of structure may thus be swifter, but 
lowering of intelligence may not proceed so far’as in the first 
possibility. 

So far I have assumed that Western civilisation will be 
allowed to decline from causes inherent in itself. But will it, 
as Rome, receive its coup de grdce from the peoples of a new 
culture ? In considering this possibility we may, I think, 
exclude those peoples already under Western influence, since 
it seems probable that this influence will ultimately bring 
about, if it has not done so already, those features causing 
the decay of civilisation of Western type. Thus it is difficult 
to imagine the submersion of Europe by Japan, though 
perhaps not impossible. Spengler sees a rising culture in 
Russia, now in its preculture stage, not, of course, the 
Bolshevised Russia under a Western pseudomorphosis, but 
the primitive Russia which remains hidden beneath it. Will 
our successors see the Goths of the new age, robber chiefs and 
pirate kings, arise in Russia, overwhelm the peoples of the 
West, and build their new culture on the ruins of the old ? 
Or are there other primitive peoples in sight ? Here prophecy 
or even discussion of possibilities must end. 

It has been suggested to the writer that there may be 
something in the corporate aggregation of a community 
Which compensates for the declining intelligence of its 
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members, and that the whole may possibly display an | 


intelligence superior to that of the parts, in the same way as 
the intelligence of the hive is not that of all individual bees, 
Now up to a point, it is true, civilisation may go on even 
increasing in complexity and showing apparent progress in 
spite of declining intelligence of its members simply because 
present advances in science and industry are built on the 
results of the past. But it is not easy to see how a progressive 
decline in intelligence of its members can fail ultimately to 
bring about the dissolution of the structure of a community 
which does depend to a large extent on the individual use of 
intelligence. With regard to the analogy of the hive bee it 
is very difficult for us, as men, to form any conception of the 
state of society among bees, nor do we explain the mystery 
by referring everything to “ instinct.” It seems, however, 
that the social life of bees depends on some faculty other 
than individual reason or intelligence, which we may call, 
without really understanding, “ instinct,” and it is possible 
to imagine human society kept in a constant form by the 
operation of unreasoning instincts ; in fact we may say that 
not only do simple societies owe the greater part of their form, 
but even complex societies such as our Western culture owe 
their preservation, largely to the operation of “‘ instincts,” 
such as those regulating marriage and family life. But apart 
from the fact that a good deal more than instinct is required 
for complex societies such as ours, it is just these “‘ instincts ” 
which are now tending to disappear, of which we see evidence 
in the breaking up of family life and current views on the 
proper relations of the sexes. So that in the end there seems 
no escape from the conclusion that a sufficient degree of 
decline in intelligence must bring about collapse of civilisa- 
tion. 

The outlook in this paper may be characterised as 
** fatalistic ” and “ pessimistic,” but this is no argument that 
it is not true. We may, if we will, echo the words of the 
Persian noble in Herodotus :—éx@isrn 8% é8%vm rév év avOpadzoun 
airn, ToAAG hpovéovta pydevos Kpatéev, OF WE may reflect that the 
indefinite ‘‘ progress ’’ of Western civilisation is not after all 
to be desired, for what is this progress but higher skyscrapers, 
larger picture palaces, swifter motor cars and aeroplanes, 
broader and straighter speedways, more luxurious hotels and 
liners, and with it all, destruction of the souls of men ? 


G. K. BOWES. 


BEDFORD. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE ON 
FAITH AND ORDER. 


A CATHOLIC COMMENT. 


THE REVEREND M. BEVENOT, S.J., 
Professor of Fundamental Theology, Heythrop College. 


THE privileged position of the Roman Catholic “‘ Observers ” 
at the World Conference perhaps enabled them to notice 
points missed by the actors themselves. A few are selected 
here for comment. As background, the friendly spirit of the 


Conference and its not inconsiderable achievements are 
presupposed. 

I. Faith. Certain members strongly defended the view 
that Faith could not be an intellectual assent because it was 
a gift of God. Inquiry revealed that by intellectual assent 
was understood a conclusion arrived at by logical deduction. 
Though the Catholic Church! says that Faith must be 
“reasonable ” or ‘‘ well-grounded,” she does not mean that 
Faith is the result of a syllogistic process. Our Faith is 
reasonable in much the same sense as it is reasonable to 
believe a friend whom we can trust, when he tells us about 
something we have not seen for ourselves. It is because we 
know that we can trust God, and that He has spoken to us 
through Jesus Christ—as His miracles sufficiently prove— 
that we can say that it is reasonable to believe Him. But 
without this Revelation, and without a special clarifying of 
the mind and bracing of the will—all of which are gifts of 
God—we admit that even to the most brilliant logical mind 
supernatural Faith, z.e. the Faith conducive to salvation, 
would be impossible. This was clearly affirmed at the 


1 The writer begs to be allowed to be so far old-fashioned as to mean 
by this the Church in visible communion with the See of Rome. 
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Vatican Council, as well as the rational grounds presupposed 
by Faith, on which the Church is known to lay so much 
stress. 

Of course, merely as an intellectual assent, Faith is not 
enough for “‘ Justification.”” Though the Reformers practi- 
cally equated Faith with fiducia (trust), nowadays it seems 
to have become a portmanteau idea embracing what we 
should call Faith, Hope, and Charity all in one (cf. Report, 
p. 5, chap. IT. (ii.) ). 

II. Calvary and the Mass. It was suggested that Catholics 
believed that the Sacrifice on Calvary had not accomplished 
our Redemption, and that their own actions, in the rites of 
the Mass, were efficacious improvements on the One Sacrifice 
of the Cross. 

But the Mass is in no way derogatory to the supreme 
efficacy of Calvary. In the first place, it enables man to 
acknowledge God’s sovereignty over him in a human way, 
i.e. to symbolise in word and action the interior worship of 
his soul. This has always been done by ritual sacrifice, and 
who will say that the coming of Christ has diminished man’s 
power to express his dependence on God in the fullest way he 
can ? Secondly, the whole efficacy of the Mass is dependent 
on the One Great Sacrifice. It brings Calvary into our 
churches, spanning the centuries as the wireless spans the 
seas when it brings distant plays and concerts into our homes. 
The Mass is no new thing, but by it what Christ did once is 
brought home to us and works upon us, enabling us to share 
in that plenteous Redemption which He wrought once for all 
on Calvary. 

III. ‘‘ God is not Bound by His Sacraments.” This was 
the key-phrase in Section III. which dealt with The Ministry 
and Sacraments. It served to win over those who have no 
Sacraments at all, and it seemed to promise a solution to the 
vexed question of validity in the Ministry. It is a thoroughly 
Catholic expression, but it can be given a quite un-Catholic 
meaning. It can only be understood in the light of the 
question : ‘* Has God bound Himself in any way with regard 
to the Sacraments ? ” 

In private conversation one of the delegates said he could 
not conceive that anyone should hold that God might be tied 
down to some particular time and place, so that He could not 
act independently if He chuse. Put in that way, one could 
appreciate his difficulty and respect his desire to safeguard 
the utter liberty and independence of God. But what if God 

has chosen to bind Himself ? He made promises to Abraham, 
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a Covenant with the children of Israel, and sent His Son to 
make a New Covenant in His blood. Therein He displayed 
that supreme independence of His, which, like the privilege 
enjoyed by every free will, expressed itself by freely binding 
itself for the good of those He loved. What makes the 
marriage Vows so precious is not so much that one’s partner 
is bound to one, as that he or she has freely chosen so to be 
bound. This is not the sacrifice of freedom, but its highest 
and noblest expression. 

So too the Son of God “‘ tied Himself to a particular time 
and place’? when He became man. If then in His new 
Covenant He promised to act in a certain way whenever 
certain rites instituted by Him were performed, it is all in a 
line with what we know of His other dealings with men. 

Not that His Sacraments were to exclude the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit at other times or on behalf of others. But 
this consideration must not be allowed to detract from that 
special manner of action which He has promised for the 
Sacraments. In particular it must not befog our minds with 
regard to the Sacrament of Orders. Here is conferred not 
only grace in the general sense, but the “ power” to 
administer the Sacraments themselves.! If this is true, then 
the dictum “* God is not bound by His Sacraments ” does not 
apply to the Sacrament of Orders. If it did, its very purpose 
would be stultified. For its purpose is to secure to the 
Church that her ministers should be as recognisable as the 
bread and wine, which are to be used for the Eucharist, are 
recognisable. Nothing can replace bread and wine as matter 
for the Eucharist : so too nothing can, replace the Sacrament 
of Orders as the sign by which men are marked off as chosen 
by Christ to be the ministers of His Sacraments. So that to 
anyone who admits the Sacrament of Orders, it must be clear 
that here at least Christ bound Himself, freely and for the 
= of the Church, not to confer the same “ powers ”’ apart 

rom it. 

IV. Comprehensiveness, Compromise, or Capitulation. The 
prevailing vagueness as to the precise aim of the Movement 
was only natural : it is the chief task of these Conferences to 
find out what they are working towards, what must be the 
character of the ‘‘ Reunited Church.” 

But this task will certainly not be helped by that horror 
of definitions which was expressed even in high places when- 
ever a knotty problem was approached. In practice, clear 
definitions and lucid explanations were generally hailed with 


‘ For Baptism and Matrimony no such special “‘ power ” is needed. 
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applause. After all, a repudiation of definition in this Move- 
ment comes to this : ‘‘ We mustn’t know what we’re deciding; 
if we did we’d disagree !”’ To have found a happy formula 
with a two-ways interpretation is not the same as having 
found agreement. Yet a certain group asked us to envisage a 
ministry which should consist of ‘* bishops, presbyters and 
deacons,”” but concerning which no one “ dogmatic deter- 
mination of doctrine ” should be required. The proposal may 
have been conceived in the spirit of charity, but as one of the 
Orthodox members exclaimed: ‘Let us not introduce 
appeals to charity where the truth is in question.”’ In fact an 
‘* agreement ”’ on such lines has no real substance. 

This being laid aside, three possible answers suggest 
themselves for the method of union which should be the aim 
of the Movement: Comprehensiveness, Compromise, and 
what, for want of a better term, may be called Capitulation. 

Comprehensiveness will mean that all retain what they 
now have. The Reunited Church will accept everything that 
the present parties now hold, and each will be at home 
because its own doctrines and practices are allowed for. Now 
from this nothing can emerge but what in practice will be a 
Federation of Churches, and this will not help to solve the 
great problem of the mission field. The neophytes will be as 
puzzled as ever by the differences in doctrine and practice, 
and what is to stop the rivalry between the united parties 
going on just as it did before ? 

Compromise would seem to get over this difficulty—if 
loyally carried out. It consists in first establishing the ground 
common to all the parties concerned, and then taking a rough 
average of the rest. Most will have to sacrifice something 
they still treasure, all will have to adopt some doctrine or 
practice that is strange to them. They may do so—for the 
sake of peace. If the programme is carried out in full and no 
additions made, then a real united front would seem to be 
possible and our object achieved. But compromise only 
succeeds in the purely practical sphere ; where convictions 
are concerned, the convictions will soon prevail over the 
compromise and the old differences will reappear. Besides, 
there was evidence enough at Edinburgh that certain mutually 
exclusive positions were not likely to be given up; in other 
words that compromise itself would be impossible. 

There remains what was termed Capitulation—a for- 
bidding word indeed, but as far as one can see, the only other 
possibility. Is unity wanted at any price? Then draw lots 
to decide which of the present existing Churches is to be the 
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one of the future, and all join it. The patent absurdity of 
such a procedure shows that fundamentally we are looking 
not only for what will ‘‘ work,”’ but for what is true. If true, 
it is bound to ‘“* work,”’ but its truth must come first. And 
capitulation to truth may cost, but it is all gain. ‘‘ Know- 
ledge maketh a bloody entrance,”’ but who will deny it is 
worth the cost ? Capitulation may seem to deny liberty, but 
capitulation to the truth only denies the liberty of going 
wrong. Every compromise really represents a capitulation 
on some point or other—and that without any guarantee 
against error. Capitulation then does not involve a blind 
surrender to the will of another—unless that other be God, 
who is the Truth Himself. But it may mean the surrender of 
hitherto passionately held convictions, and the first requisite 
for a real Reunion is the realisation that these need not 
necessarily all be true. 

But what is meant by Religious Truth? It differs from 
ordinary truths inasmuch as we can find these out for our- 
selves ; religious truths come to us by God’s Revelation : 
God the transcendent, the eternal, crashing into the world of 
space and time. But how do they reach us individually ? Is 
it by religious experience or otherwise ? Certainly each one’s 
religious experience is the most intimate and the most 
searching of all his experiences: apart from it his life is 
religiously empty. But the point here is whether what is 
thereby conveyed to the mind is true or not. Does it come 
from the Holy Spirit, or is it the projection of some purely 
natural yearning of the subconscious ? Even if it comes from 
the Holy Spirit, might it not be that He is using what truth 
and sincerity is there to that person’s benefit—without 
necessarily correcting what is mistaken ? In any case, it is 
only too patent that religious experience has produced widely 
different convictions, and they cannot all be true. We are 
still without the means of telling the true from the false, and 
so making possible that capitulation to the one truth which 
alone can make men truly one. 

The Report reminds us that the function of the Church 
is to proclaim the good news, to make disciples, to make of 
them convinced Christians. She, then, must know what they 
must be convinced about. If she really knows, what she 
knows is the truth, and all should sit at her feet to learn. 
Capitulation to the truth becomes acceptance of her teaching 
as the objective guide of religious experience. Does this 
provide a solution ? 

Let us see what is involved in this supposition. ‘‘ The 
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Church” is to educate even ‘‘ those who belong to her 
fellowship”; therefore ‘‘ the Church ” in this context must 
mean that part of the Church which is responsible for the 
teaching, and, as the truth to be taught is God-given, it must 


mean men who are in some way privileged with regard to | 


that truth. That privilege must itself be God-given, and 
recognised as God-given. There must be some practical way 
of recognising them. Further, they will obviously know of 
their privilege themselves, and it is only to be expected that 
they should let others know of it. Religious leaders who 
disclaim anything more than the proposal of highly probable 
opinions cannot guide our religious experience in the search 
for truth. We too have highly probable opinions, but are 
they right ? 

It is Christ’s truth we are looking for. He gave man deep 
living truths, and man must needs peer into these mysteries 
and try to understand them better. His teaching has been 
in the world for centuries now, and as man has compared 
and analysed them in the light of other truths, he has kept 
finding in them ever more than was realised before. So they 
seem to grow. He can never exhaust them, but, in his eager- 
ness, he may easily distort them by introducing some un- 
suspected falsity, or emphasising one truth at the expense of 
the rest. 

The least then that we have a right to expect from our 
privileged guides is that, as we follow our natural bent for 
inquiry, analysis, and comparison of truths, we should be 
warned if we are going astray. ‘“‘ You are quite free to 
investigate, define, co-ordinate, but within these limits ; to 
the right as to the left lies falsehood.” Their task will be not 
to limit the inexhaustible, but to keep the development on 
the right lines. 

Such seem to be the pre-requisites for arriving at Religious 
Truth. It comes from the past, a living and developing 
truth. It cannot contradict its past at any stage, yet receives 
an ever fuller and deeper meaning from century to century. 
Within the boundaries of error to right and left, there can be 
a rich variety according to mentality, race, and culture. 
These boundaries are made distinct by those who are privi- 
leged to preserve the Truth which Christ gave to the world. 
With these pre-requisites, Capitulation is but the entry into 
the freedom of the children of God. 


M. BEVENOT, S.J. 
HeytTuror CoLiErce. 
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THE ABIDING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


C. J. WRIGHT, Px.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Didsbury College. 


In discussing the Reformation various attitudes, or methods 
of approach, are possible—corresponding to our mental 
aptitudes and to our religious or philosophical principles. We 
might, for example, look at the Reformation with the 
detached, dispassionate gaze of the scientific historian, 
seeking to hide—as far as might be possible—our own con- 
viction on the issues at stake. Or we might ponder on the 
matters in dispute in the sixteenth century, seeking above all 
to see them in the light of the long history of Christian 
thought and life, and so trying to relate them to our own 
modern world. I must at the outset confess my inability to 
approach any historical question—and certainly not the 
Reformation—from any other standpoint but the second. 
It is for that reason that I have entitled this paper ‘‘ The 
Abiding Significance of the Reformation.” The conviction 
underlying what I wish to say is that the importance of the 
Reformation does not reside chiefly in the fact that it was 
responsible for the most momentous division in the structural 
unity of the Christian Church—of greater moment, as I 
believe, than the earlier division into East and West: but 
in the fact that it had implicit in it principles essential for the 
Christian Church of to-day and of to-morrow. In other 
words, I do not regard the Reformation as a blaze of un- 
polluted light in an encompassing sixteenth-century dark- 
hess; but rather as a beam of light pointing the way, often 
very fitfully, to the Christian Church that is to be. 

I shall therefore find it unnecessary to maintain that the 
Protestant Reformation was all light, and that the Catholic- 
lsm against which it protested to such purpose was all 
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darkness. History gives us few, if any, examples of such 
sharply drawn divisions. The human actors in all historical 
movements are fallible men with like passions and frailties, 
prejudices and limitations, to our own Luther and Calvin, 
and the other leaders of the movement, lived—let us 
remember—in their own day and not in ours. Both in their 
negative protests and in their positive protestations they 
reflect the intellectual and religious situation of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. We do no abiding service to the 
work of the Reformers, or indeed to their memory, by 
setting them up as models to be slavishly copied, or as 
authorities to be uncritically obeyed. They lived in that 
transition point in human history between the medizeval and 
the modern world. The era of Science was just dawning: 
Copernicus, for example, did not publish his work, De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium, until 15438, that is, three 
years after Luther’s death. Our modern exegetical science 
of the Scriptures was then in its infancy: it is to Erasmus, 
the contemporary of Luther, that we owe (in 1516) the first 
published edition of the Greek New Testament with his own 
Latin translation, a work of which it has been said that it 
became, though not itself a work of critical scholarship, the 
starting-point of modern exegetical science. The historical 
approach to the Bible was hardly even envisaged : Spinoza’s 
T'ractatus, which has been frequently regarded as “‘ the first 
document in the modern science of biblical criticism,’’ was 
first published in 1670. Bearing such facts in mind, we shall 
not regard the issue of the Reformation revolt against 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic finality as itself final. Like all 
great historical movements its initial impulses hardened into 
institutions and dogmatic systems—like the molten lava 
rushing from the crater of the voleano down the mountain 
side and over the surrounding country. Such solidifications, 
we may, perhaps regretfully, say, are inevitable: they are 
part of the price humanity has to pay for the perpetuation 
and diffusion of the prophet’s insight and endeavour. Nor isit 
therefore wholly profitable to lament these later institutional 
and dogmatic embodiments. They are the work of fallible 
men seeking to conserve and to define the gains of the past. 
What really matters is what I may call the inwardness of 
the Reformation. In all the great historical movements there 
is a spirit, an emphasis, an animating principle, seeking for 
expression which is greater and deeper than the conscious 
purposes of the protagonists. These conscious purposes are 
wrapped up with theories and modes of thought which come 
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to be out-dated with the progress of knowledge. The leaders 
of new movements were seldom themselves able to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in their conscious endeavours. 
Neither can we—if I may use the figure—discover the soul 
of the Reformation by dissecting and minutely examining the 
constituent utterances of its leaders. The treasure is in 
earthen vessels : and often the earthen vessel has been more 
esteemed than the hidden treasure. It is because of such 
confusions, even within the minds of the leading Reformers 
themselves, that we do not find the polemical literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a lamp unto our feet 
to-day, or a light unto our pathway. We cannot feel and 
think as they thought: for which reason history never can 
repeat itself. Nevertheless, implicit in the whole Reformation 
movement there is a kernel of abiding truth to be esteemed 
when sixteenth and seventeenth century husks have been 
discarded. Andit is because of this conviction that we cannot 
view the Reformation as but a matter of 


“‘ old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


The Reformation is, primarily, a testimony to what may be 
called the self-evidencing nature of Authority: and, as a 


corollary, a testimony to what may be called the true function of 
all so-called ‘‘ authorities.” 

The Reformation raised in an acute form this question of 
Authority which is always with us. Unfortunately, the real 
issue was obscured, and largely because of the exigencies of 
polemical apologetic statement. Let me try to make clear 
what I mean. ' 

When Luther and the other Reformers rejected certain 
doctrines and opposed certain practices maintained by the 
Roman Church—a rejection which necessarily issued in their 
separation from that Church—they were compelled to set 
about defending their disobedience. For at once a dialectic 
battle began to be waged between those whom we may for 
convenience call the ‘ orthodox” or “ Catholic” and the 
“heretics ” or ‘‘ schismatics.” The ‘‘ orthodox ” sought to 
maintain the ‘“‘ catholic”? or cecumenical nature of the 
doctrines rejected by the Reformers : the “ heretics ” sought 
to maintain the scriptural basis for their position. Each side 
was thus compelled to face the real issue—namely, the 
Ground of belief or doctrine. That is, each side had to 
confront the question of Authority—the question, that is, 
why certain doctrines were accepted or rejected. 
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The answer given by “orthodoxy” is familiar. We 
believe our doctrines, it was maintained, because they have 
been declared to be true by an infallible Church interpreting 
an infallible Book. In other words, the ‘‘ catholic ’’ answer 
rested on a two-fold basis—Scripture and Tradition. The 
precise statement of the Council of Trent is as follows: 


‘“* The sacred and holy, cecumenical, and general Synod 
of Trent—receives and venerates with an equal affection 
of piety, and reverence, all the books both of the Old 
and of the New Testament—seeing that one God is the 
author of both—as also the said traditions, as well as 
those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having been 
dictated, either by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by 
the Holy Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by 
a continuous succession.”’ (Session IV.) 


This concise statement emanating from the Counter Reforma- 
tion movement is but a formal declaration of a position 
inherent in the whole Catholic system of doctrine as it had 
been built up through more than a thousand years. It 
indwelt the whole system of Aquinas: and it was fittingly 
symbulical that on the Altar at the Council of Trent there 
lay open side by side the Bible and the Summa Theologica of 
St Thomas. 

The answer given by the Protestant Scholastics is also 
familiar. We reject many Roman doctrines, it was declared, 
because we do not find them in the infallible Book: we 
accept our own doctrines, because we find them there. This 
was the position of those who sought to achieve for the 
Reformation movement what the medieval Scholastics and 
the Council of Trent had done for Catholicism. They were 
at one with their Catholic opponents in regarding an infallible 
external authority as essential to Christianity : and, having 
been compelled by conscience and reason to repudiate the 
Catholic claim that the Church was an infallible interpreter 
of the Bible, they set about building their dogmatic edifice 
in the Book, the whole Book, and nothing but the Book. By 
their simplification they sought to give Protestant polemic a 
cogency which could successfully confront the interior logic 
of the Catholic position. Quenstedt, the Lutheran, in the 
seventeenth century, succinctly expressed the position thus : 


“‘ If in the canonical books anything has come from a 
human being, and not from the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, the certitude and stability of the entire Scriptures 
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would be imperilled, its full divine authority would be 
destroyed, and our whole faith would become insecure.” 


It is obvious that the efforts of the Protestant Scholastics 
could never reach a position with the interior logical coherence 
of the Catholic Scholastics. To put it otherwise, two pillars 
support the dogmatic edifice much more securely than one. 
An infallible Book can be of no service to the dogmatic 
hunger of humanity without an infallible interpreter. Once 
grant the conception of the Bible as containing “‘ a complete, 
self-consistent and symmetrical system of doctrine ’—the 
view implicit in the Scholastic approach to the Scriptures— 
there arises in every logical mind the query : Precisely what 
is this body of truth? If a hundred people give different 
answers to the question this Bible might as well not exist. 
That the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti—on which the 
Reformed theologians relied, and to which they appealed— 
did not secure for their dogmatic statements the desired 
unanimity is familiar to every student of the period. Thus 
the position of Catholicism—that there is an infallible inter- 
preter for the infallible Book—alone fitted in with the con- 
ception of the Bible generally maintained, and alone met the 
demand for an external authority. 

From another point of view the Scholastic Protestant 
endeavour to defeat the Catholic dialectic on the agreed-upon 
ground of the necessity of an external authority can be seen 
to be doomed to failure. The Bible is a book which consists 
of many books, but nowhere does the Bible itself declare the 
precise books it contains. The Canon of Scripture was 
decided by the Church, and anyoné who confers a unique 
infallibility upon this Canon must obviously be regarding 
the Church as itself uniquely infallible. As I have put the 
point elsewhere: ‘“‘ Catholic Fundamentalism is necessarily 
implied in Protestant Fundamentalism.” 

I have said that the real issue was thus obscured by the 
polemical situation resulting from the Reformation. It was 
obscured because the Reformers had not tried to think 
through the final significance of their revolt : or because, to 
state it otherwise, they appropriated the disastrous heritage 
of the Catholic view of Scripture. This was seen by some of 
Luther’s free-thinking contemporaries. Sebastian Franck, 
for example, declared that the Paper Pope had now replaced 
the human Pope. Of Luther himself such a criticism could 
not with complete justice be made: for he never hesitated 
to express with the utmost freedom and independence his 
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personal views about the Scriptures. In other words, he did 
not regard all portions of Scripture as uniformly authori- 
tative. Luther would have heartily agreed with a recent 
statement from a Lambeth Conference: ‘‘ As Jesus Christ is 
the crown, so also is He the criterion of all revelation.” 
Luther himself said: ‘‘ We have the right touchstone for 
testing all books, in observing whether they witness to Christ 
or not.” To him there was a Bible within the Bible. He 
estimated the value of books of Scripture by the place they 
gave to such doctrines as those he regarded as essential to the 
Gospel, and chiefly, of course, the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. Thus to him the Epistle of James was “a right 
strawy epistle,” the Fourth Gospel was to be esteemed above 
the other three, and the Epistle to the Romans was the 
greatest of all books. The implications of this independence, 
or, if you will, this “ private judgement,” were not fully 
recognised by Luther: which shows that there was more of 
the prophet in his mind than of the philosopher. That is, he 
was more concerned to say what he saw than to see what he 
thought. In all this he revealed that very modern approach 
to the Scriptures which I find implicitly declared in every 
pulpit Bible from which it has been my lot to read: when, 
that is, I note the well-thumbed pages and the pages as clean 
as the day they left the printer. But how to reconcile this 
freedom of insight and judgement with the demand made 
for unconditional assent to any external authority is not easy 
to perceive. It shows, I think, that the real question had 
yet to be faced. 

The real question surely is: What is Authority ? What 
is the ground of belief ? 

Now this question goes to the roots of every other 
question raised by theology, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
It is not the question of what is usually called ‘‘ the seat ” of 
authority : it is the question of the “ ground” on which 
this ‘‘ seat ’>—whatever it be, whether Book, or Tradition, 
or “inner light ”—rests. In other words, it is the question 
of Truth. And the final issue raised by the Reformation 
revolt against the whole Catholic system was not the question 
as to what doctrines are to be received and what to be 
rejected : it is the question as to the grounds on which any 
doctrine is to be accepted. 

There are various ways of evading this question. One is 
to set what is called “ private judgement” against “tradi- 
tion,” or “tradition” against ‘private judgement.” The 
Protestant is generally supposed to put “ the right of private 
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judgement ” before the right of tradition, and the Catholic to 
put the right of tradition before the right of private judge- 
ment. Against the Protestant plea can be put the fact that, 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a “ private” 
judgement, if by “‘ private ” judgement is meant a judgement 
that is completely independent. Each of us has in large part 
been made what he is by the society in which he happens to 
have been born and educated. Whether we know it or not, 
we are all shaped in mind by our cultural environment. 
Against the Catholic plea can be put the fact that “ tradi- 
tion’ has been compounded of all the ingredients supplied 
by individual personalities. Apart from individual, personal 
consciousness there could be no “ tradition,’’ and those who 
claim that tradition ought to coerce the judgement of the 
individual forget both its origin and, as I think, its rightful 
function. 

I say that the apologetic pleas made on behalf of these 
two, “private judgement” and “tradition,” are an evasion 
of the question at issue. For it ought to be evident that 
nothing can be regarded as true just because the individual 
himself thinks so, or because the majority decision repre- 
sented by “tradition” says so. In the last analysis a 
declaration is true because it is in accord with reality. 

Now if we are only concerned with the psychological 
feeling of certitude and how to promote it in our hearers and 
readers, we shall not discuss the question of Authority on 
this final ground. But if we are concerned, not with the 
question how best to get people to believe what they are told, 
but how to reach, and how to get people to accept, truth we 
shall be compelled to confront it. It is a commonplace to-day 
that mass propaganda can achieve wonders in the way of 
getting people to have a feeling of certitude. Such pro- 
pagandists are not concerned with truth and principle : they 
are concerned with results and with policy. 

I repeat, the question of Authority is the question of 
Truth: it is not the question of an external seat of authority. 
That people in an undeveloped stage of mind like to be 
pointed to an external authority on which they may rest is, 
of course, a psychological commonplace. Further, that most 
of us assent to many statements of fact, and of interpretation, 
which we have not personally verified, or thought out, is also 
obvious. But it is a mistake to say—as I have heard it said 
by a certain type of apologist—that the Authority for many 
of our beliefs is the judgement of the experts. What we call 
the “ authority ” of the expert is always a derived ‘‘ autho- 
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rity.” For example, my “ authority ” for the statement 
that there are stellar universes millions of light-years distant 
from this earth is the astronomical physicist. But in assent- 
ing to what he tells me about physical facts which I have not 
personally observed or verified 1 by no means regard him as 
a final Authority. And if you will ask the astronomer himself 
about the matter, he will be the first to acknowledge that he 
believes his statement to be true, not because he says so, but 
because the physical facts say so. Such a consideration 
undermines the apologetic plea so frequently made that the 
Protestant claim to the “‘right of private judgement” involves 
a one-man one-vote philosophy of religious belief. Everyone 
in every science or art has to be content to accept the judge- 
ment or statement of the experts. But this psychological 
fact is at the furthest remove from the position taken by 
those who proclaim that there is in this world an infallible 
external authority for religious belief. For the expert never 
regards himself as the final authority for his statements. If 
you ask him why he believes as he does he will not declare, 
‘** I believe because I am infallible.”’ In other words, he will 
not ground his statement of belief on the mere fact that he 
himself has asserted it: he will give you the reasons for his 
belief, and though among these reasons there be included a 
reference to other ‘ experts” he will give reasons for his 
acceptance of their testimony. 

I may recall that the Vicar of Savoie in Rousseau’s Emile, 
speaking to young Emile about religious beliefs, said: “II 
me faut des raisons pour soumettre ma raison.” In so 
speaking he was not setting himself up as an infallible 
authority. What he was saying is that there is only one 
Authority, and that is Truth: and that the assent of a 
rational and moral being can never be coerced by external 
** seats of authority.” 

Now it seems to me that this is, as far as belief is con- 
cerned, the final issue that was raised at the Reformation. 
Why did Luther and the other Reformers rebel against such 
practices as Indulgences and reject such dogmas as Tran- 
substantiation ? Because, perhaps it is said, they did not 
find these doctrines in the Scriptures ? That is only partly 
true: or rather, if I may put it so, it is only psychologically 
true. That is, it is the reason they gave to themselves, and 
the reason schematised by the later Reformers. But under- 
neath that reason there is the real, the deeper, reason. 
Implicitly, though not explicitly, they rejected the whole 
notion of an external “ seat of authority ” for religious belief. 
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It is the fact of rebellion itself that matters, and not the 
specific practices and dogmas against which they rebelled. 
It has often been pointed out that the Roman Church stands 
primarily, not for credo, but for impero. The heresy of all 
heresies, because the fount of all heresies, is disobedience. To 
reject one dogma of the Church is just as much heretical as to 
reject all the dogmas of the Church. For to reject any dogma 
is to acknowledge a Tribunal transcending the ecclesiastical 
tribunal which has proclaimed the dogma. It is to assert at 
one and the same time the principle of Objective Reality 
evidencing Itself as Truth, and the principle of personality. 

I have freely acknowledged that the Reformers did not 
consistently recognise these principles. On one side of their 
minds they—like their opponents—were tied to a view of 
Scripture from which the scientific study of history has 
emancipated our modern era. Luther had many hard things 
to say against “‘reason’’ which he once called “ that all- 
cruellest and most fatal enemy of God.” The “‘ Freedom of 
the Christian man” which he proclaimed so eloquently he 
was not prepared to grant to the Anabaptists. We are all 
prone to stammer at times. Luther found it difficult to live 
up to the insight of his own declaration: “ belief is a free 
work ; thereto can no man be compelled.” 

There is a somewhat amusing story—it used to be told, I 
believe, by the late Hastings Rashdall—which serves to set 
forth the point in a vivid manner. Two Catholic thinkers— 
one Roman, the other Anglican—were discussing the 
doctrines they held in common. It appeared from their 
mutual confessions that in hardly a single doctrine did they 
differ. The Roman Catholic, with’ his customary logical 
acumen, however, put his finger on the divergence under- 
lying their many agreements. ‘‘ The fundamental difference 
between us lies here,” he said: ‘* you believe our doctrines 
for the entirely irrelevant reason that you personally think 
them to be true.” This answer means that whoever regards 
the dogmas of the Church as subject for personal investigation 
and verification is repudiating the notion of an infallible seat 
of authority. I need hardly remind you that this was per- 
ceived long before the Reformation. The Thomist system of 
thought—which is still regarded as the authoritative apolo- 
getic for Catholicism—is so constructed as to safeguard the 
dogmas of the Church from the assaults of human reason. 
One of the fundamental presuppositions of Aquinas was what 
Ihave ventured to call the modal duality of knowledge. There 
is, first, “‘ a knowledge revealed by God ”’: this includes the 
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dogmas of the Church. There is, second, “ philosophic 
science built up by human reason ” (Summa Theol., I., Q. i). 
The first body of knowledge comes to us with cecumenical 
authority, and is not to be regarded as a matter for rational 
scrutiny. In a day when so many are telling us that the 
system of Aquinas is a fundamentally rational structure, 
this requires, I believe, to be emphasised. There is a rational 
superstructure of amazing solidity and massiveness, but the 
foundations are exempt from rational scrutiny. 

I would maintain that implicit in the Reformation revolt 
is a fundamental faith. It is the faith that no doctrine is 
true because it is declared by a body of men to be true. It 
is true because, in the last analysis, it is self-evidencing, or 
can be verified by untrammelled investigation and spiritual 
insight. Whoever has the faith and the courage to rebel 
against any so-called authority which seeks by its very nature 
to impose itself upon the human mind is thereby uttering a 
protest against fundamental scepticism. Or, if I may put it 
positively, he is making the protestation that what is true 
can be known and verified as true. Without this faith there 
can be no Science, no Philosophy and no Religion. 


‘“* There is [as the late Dr Gwatkin said in his Gifford 
Lectures on The Knowledge of God] a deeper scepticism 
in the return to authority than in particular results, 
however sceptical, reached by those who seek for truth 
in philosophy or science or criticism. We sin the sin of 
sins only when we turn our back on truth, as we do when 
we make authority our refuge from the first duty of 
reasoning men. It is not the Latin Church which is the 
enemy, far less the Latin Churchman : it is the spirit of 
scepticism which is most fully embodied in the Latin 
Church, and spreads from it like a poisonous vapour 
through the world ” (Vol. II., p. 329). 


The protest against this fundamental scepticism is, 
further, as I have suggested, an affirmation of the principle of 
personality. Every seat of authority, so called, had its 
original “‘ seat ’”’ within some historical human consciousness. 
The external was always in the first place internal. No 
system or body of thought ever descended ready-made from 
the sky. It was the creation—the slow and “ developing ” 
creation—of human personalities confronting, and responding 
to, the challenge of Reality. The endeavour to achieve what 
is sometimes called “objectivity ”’ in religion is, let us 
remember, the endeavour of human consciousness. It is 
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therefore “‘ subjectively ” conditioned, and that which is 
subjectively conditioned cannot escape the test which con- 
ditioned it. Twist and turn as we may in the endeavour to 
reach some so-called objective or external authority we are 
always driven back upon this inescapable fact. Whether it 
is that, like the Roman Catholic, we seek to construct our 
apologetic upon infallible book interpreted by infallible 
Church, or, like the Barthian theologian, to build our dog- 
matic edifice on “ revelation”? regarded as in a wholly 
different category from “religion,” we are by no means 
escaping the subjective factor of the human consciousness. 
The test of “ revelation ” is that it reveals to some human 
consciousness, as the test of Authority is that it is known to 
be authoritative. Every “revelation”? presupposes the 
capacity of the human consciousness to see it: and whoever 
tells me that here is a “‘ revelation ”’ of God is really affirming 
his belief in the validity of someone’s, or some body of men’s, 
mental, moral and spiritual consciousness. For that reason, 
as it seems to me, the Barthian determined endeavour to 
isolate a transcendent Word of God from all natural theology 
on the one hand and from the religious consciousness on the 
other is a facilis descensus to complete agnosticism ; and calls 
to the mind the spectacle of a man busily engaged in sawing 
away the branch of the tree on which he is sitting. So like- 
wise is it with the type of “authority” maintained and 
defended in the “Catholic” system. The Barthian 
endeavour to avoid the “ anthropocentric ” approach in 
Christian theology is similar in fundamental presupposition 
to the endeavour to safeguard the Divine “ authority ” of 
Book and Tradition—dogmas and ex cathedra papal utterances 
—from the condition of its human “ authoritativeness.” 
Every “* Word ” of God had to be heard, and recognised to be 
such, by someone; otherwise no one to-day would have 
heard anything about it, and no one to-day would even be 
seeking to maintain its “ finally authoritative” character. 
Thus it is that whenever any authoritarian thinker to-day 
pleads for an emphasis on an “ objective revelation ”’ he is 
by no means escaping the subjective factor of the historical 
human consciousness. What he is doing is, for various 
reasons, to confer upon the consciousness of someone, or of 
some body of men, an insight into the nature and being of 
God transcending his own or a capacity for reception beyond 
that which he himself experiences. Language is the trans- 
mission into audible, recognisable signs of a physically 
inaudible reality within the depth of some historic conscious- 
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ness. A book is likewise the transference into visible, recog- 
nisable signs of a physically invisible reality belonging to 
historic personality. An institution likewise is the embodi- 
ment of the insights, thoughts, and acts of men. A dogma 
likewise is the definition in language of what has been 
believed by a majority of men. To say, therefore, that Book, 
Church, or dogmas, are an external authority in religion is 
a disguised way of saying that the mental, moral and spiritual 
consciousness of their makers is taken as “ authoritative.” 
We are living in days when there is widespread assault on 
this principle of personality. In a difficult day for humanity 
authoritarian régimes are everywhere lifting their head in 
scorn and defiance of hardly-won gains. The tension of the 
situation is profoundly felt in the Christian Churches, and 
especially by those who are seeking, in loyalty to the message 
and Person of Jesus Christ, to welcome all truth whence- 
soever it may come. The situation is complicated by the 
practical difficulties in which the Church finds herself. These 
difficulties are almost a coercion to formal union: and there 
is a danger that personal values may go by default. Surely, 
however, they, whose supreme loyalty is to One who, as they 
believe, incarnated both the nature of God and His will for 
humanity, cannot surrender His essential emphasis on the 
values inherent in human personality as it is meant by the 
Divine Father to be. All institutions, and all ‘* authorities,” 
were created by man, and for man. Their function, therefore, 
is pedagogic, not authoritarian. As Jesus Himself said: 
‘** The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath ”’; 
so that ‘‘ the Son of man ”’—that is, man in his essential 
being, man as Jesus Himself was—must always be “ lord of 
the Sabbath.”’ The natural man, as we all know, likes to be 
relieved of personal responsibilities: rules and guarantees 
give a greater feeling of security and certitude than the 
demands of loyalty to truth and personal appropriation of it. 
He often prefers the regimentation of an official institution 
to the free partnership of a spiritual fellowship. It was, no 
doubt, because Jesus did not conform to the desires of the 
natural man that He was crucified. The Church that bears 
the name of Christ must ever be guided by His teaching and 
Spirit. He did not seek to impose beliefs; He sought to 
enlighten the spirits of men so that they might see for them- 
selves. ‘‘ The pure in heart shall see God,” He said: and 
again, “‘ The light of the body is the eye. If therefore thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light, but if thine 
eye be evil thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
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therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the 
darkness.” The greatest of all ‘‘ Protestants ” taught by lip 
and by life that Divine Truth is self-evidencing within the 
enlightened and consecrated personality. 

19388 is being observed in this country as the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, this date being 
chosen because in 1538 the “‘ Great Bible ’’—a precursor of the 
Authorised Version of 1611—was placed in the Parish 
Churches by “ authorisation’ and “injunction” of the 
King. Many will no doubt be thinking that to confine the 
commemoration of the Reformation to an event of this 
nature is hardly adequate to the occasion: and some, I 
note, are suspecting an ecclesiastical device to cloak funda- 
mental differences under a semblance of unity. There may, 
however, be seen in “‘ the Open Bible’ a symbol of these 
essential Reformation principles which I have been seeking 
to elucidate. At the Council of Trent the bishops were 
generally agreed that the chief cause of heresy was the 
reading of the Bible. Among the four propositions of Luther 
condemned by the Council was this: ‘‘ That the meaning of 
Scripture is plain, and that it can be understood without 
commentary with the help of Christ’s Spirit.”” The “ Great ” 
Bible had been placed in the Churches of England some years 
before this condemnation. The ‘“ Open Bible ’”’ may, then, 
be a more fitting celebration of the Reformation than at first 
it might seem. It is a witness to the fundamental faith that 
Divine Truth is authoritative, not because it is imposed, but 
because it evidences itself as such within the human soul. 
What else is the doctrine of the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
but the religious side of the faith on' which all knowledge is 
based—namely, the self-evidencing nature of Truth ? 


C. J. WRIGHT. 
DipsBurY COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, 
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meridian of their glory. The one is the principle of noblesse 
oblige, the gift of the aristocracy, the other the Nonconformist 
Conscience, which the middle classes have contributed ; the 
first an obligation arising from the fact of birth, the second 
arising from the spiritual experience known as re-birth, and 
therefore prominent in communions which have made this 
experience central in their theology. 

Noblesse oblige is, of course, not an English invention but 
a legacy of chivalry, and as such common to Western 
Christendom. That politics should have become the charac- 
teristic “‘ field of honour” for the English gentry is due to 
certain peculiarities of our national history : the early estab- 
lishment of the monarchy and the early decline of the private 
duel ; the use made by the Tudors of the local gentry in both 
local and national government ; the defeat of administrative 
bureaucracy in the Civil Wars. Its decay as a political 
principle may be similarly traced in a chain of more recent 
events: the political and economic dethronement of the 
aristocracy ; the democratisation of local government ; the 
coming of the paid official ; the substitution of examination 
for patronage in the public services. 

The Nonconformist Conscience has a less ancient ancestry, 
though the concept of conscience itself is older, far older, than 
chivalry. But conscience in its original sense indicated (as 
the con implies) not an individual but a collective entity. It 
stood for the common moral sense of mankind—something 
akin to the “‘ natural law ” of the schoolmen or the “ law of 
reason ’’? which Hooker defines 1 as comprehending “‘ all those 
things which men by the light of their natural understanding 
evidently know, or at leastwise may know, to be beseeming 
or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil for them to 
do.” In this original usage ‘‘ conscience ”’ was, like ‘‘ know- 
ledge,” what the grammarians call a noun of condition or 
quality, and as such had no plural; one could not speak of 
my conscience or of yours, but only of conscience at large. 
The usage survives in the current phrase “‘ in all conscience,” 
which is virtually synonymous with “‘ in all reason.” 

The individualisation of conscience, if we may so call it, 
was the work of Protestantism. It is significant that the first 
instance known to the Oxford English Dictionary of the use 
of “ conscience” in the plural comes from Wyclif—* the 
Morning Star of the Reformation ’”—in his translation of a 
passage from Second Corinthians. The Reformation 
enshrined it in the Prayer Book, the seventeenth century 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, I, viii. 
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added a new adjective “ conscientious,” and Puritanism 
built round conscience (in its new sense) a whole system of 
moral and religious thought. It is to the great era of Puri- 
tanism, then, that we must look for the origins of the Non- 
conformist Conscience, and for an exposition of its bearing 
on public affairs we cannot do better than turn to the words 
of that first great Nonconformist politician, Oliver Cromwell. 

Probably the only building in England where Cromwell 
figures in a stained glass window is the chapel of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, where the descriptive catalogue which is 
handed to visitors gives him his passport to the goodly 
fellowship of prophets, saints and martyrs, in which he 
somewhat incongruously appears, in the simple words 
“‘ Christian statesman.” It seems a strange designation for 
the author of the massacre of Drogheda; yet the title is not 
without appropriateness. For perhaps the greatest and most 
permanent gift of Cromwell to his country was the sense of 
vocation in politics ; and that is the very foundation of the 
Nonconformist Conscience. Of his own vocation, of course, 
he had no shadow of doubt, as abundant passages in his 
letters and speeches testify. He had hoped to find a like 
vocation in his son Richard, and with that end in view urged 
that he should “‘ mind and understand business, read a little 
history, study the mathematics and cosmography.... 
These,”’ (he adds) ‘‘ fit for Public services, for which a man is 
born.” 1 Richard, alas! was not quite so sure on this last 
point, and so he became Tumbledown Dick, the inglorious 
Protector who gladly crept back to obscurity after eight 
months’ ineffectual rule. Cromwell set an equally high 
standard for his friends. One of them, who has been slack 
in his attendance at the House of Commons, he playfully 
rallies with the words: ‘ I hear you are a man of great busi- 
ness; ... if it be a favour to the House of Commons to 
enjoy you, what is it to me. But, in good earnest, when will 
you... be a little honest, and attend to your charge. 
Surely some expect it, especially the good fellows who chose 
you.” 2 And he looks for the same sense of vocation in his 
army, where indeed it is the surest passport to promotion. 
It was because he believed his Ironsides to possess, par 
excellence, this sense of vocation, rather than because he was 
a militarist by nature (after all it was a citizen army he 
commanded, and his own career as an amateur soldier lasted 

1 Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (ed. S. C. Lomas), 
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only ten years), that he looked on them as “ a lawful power, 
called by God to oppose and fight against the King upon 
some stated grounds ” /; that he leaned so much upon them 
in his Protectorate ; and that he held what they had fought 
for to be “‘ fundamentals . . . which . . . may not be parted 
with ; but will, I trust, be delivered over to posterity as being 
the fruits of our blood and travail.” 2 

Among these “ fundamentals ”’ liberty of conscience takes 
a high place; to Cromwell it is a “natural right,” for 
governor and governed alike. “ So long as there is liberty of 
conscience for the Supreme Magistrate to exercise his con- 
sclence in erecting what form of church-government he is 
satisfied he should set up, why should he not give it to 
others?’ 8 It is as needless to multiply examples of Crom- 
well’s well-known variations on this theme as to recapitulate 
the many exceptions to the rule which he allowed in practice. 
What is of interest is the underlying principle. In his army 
Cromwell had found that to make the “ old decayed serving- 
men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ”’ who flocked to 
his standard “ go on as far as gentlemen will go ”—in other 
words, to find among them a substitute for noblesse oblige— 
he must pick on men who ‘made some conscience of 
what they did’; so too he held ‘men who keep their 
integrity ’’ to be the only sure pillars of a sound common- 
wealth. Governments should therefore “‘ have a tenderness 
even possibly (if it be their weakness) to the weakness of 
those who have integrity and honesty and uprightness.”’ 4 
For how can a man “ make conscience of what he does ”’ if 
his conscience be not free ? 

When government fails in this duty, conscience must 
resist. To a man of Cromwell’s essentially conservative 
temperament and love of order this was a hard saying, and 
in his recorded utterances, both when he was a reluctant 
tebel and after he had risen to supreme power in the State, 
we shall far oftener find tributes to ‘* authorities and powers ”’ 
as ““ the ordinance of God” 5 and censures on those “ that 
think their virtue lies in despising Authority, opposing it,”’ ® 
than justifications of resistance. But, of course, he could not 
escape the conclusion: ‘‘ I do not . . . think,” he writes to 
a friend with scruples on this point, “ the authorities may do 

1 Id., Letter LXXXYV. (I., 896). 
2 Id., Speech III. (II., 881). 

8 Ibid. (II., 882). 

* Id., Speech XI. (III., 65-68). 

5 Id., Letter LXXXV. (I., 395). 
6 Id., Speech XI. (III., 68). 
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anything and yet such obedience due, but all agree there are 
cases in which it is lawful to resist.” 1 And on this claim the 
Nonconformist Conscience has taken its stand ever since. 

It is perhaps characteristic of Cromwell that while in 
matters of faith and opinion he emphasises the voluntary 
aspect of Calvinism, in the sphere of action and morals he is 
as Draconian as Calvin himself, and here too he set the tone 
for the Nonconformist Conscience for generations to come. 
Nothing is better remembered about the Rule of the Saints 
in England—or in America for that matter—than its rigid 
censorship over morals. ‘‘ Make it a shame to see men to be 
bold in sin and profaneness,”’ Cromwell adjured his Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘ and God will bless you”; and of the rule of the 
hated Major-Generals he boasted that “it hath been more 
effectual towards the discountenancing of Vice . . . than 
anything done these fifty years.” 2 Yet there are passages 
which suggest that at heart he valued liberty in the one 
sphere as highly as in the other; for example, when he tells 
the Scottish Presbyterians: ‘‘ Your pretended fear lest error 
should creep in, is like the man who would keep all the wine 
out the country lest men should be drunk. It will be found 
an unjust and unwise jealousy, to deny a man the liberty he 
has by nature upon a supposition he may abuse it. When he 
doth abuse it, judge.” ® 

Why then the restrictions on dances, theatres and race- 
meetings—and these on the part of a man so notoriously fond 
of field sports and addicted to horseplay as was Cromwell? 
Why the uncompromising Sabbatarian legislation ? The 
data for an answer have already been given. To Cromwell the 
good citizen is the man of sensitive conscience—the “‘ con- 
scientious ’”? man, to use the new word that had already 
entered so richly into his vocabulary. And how could a man 
of conscience fiddle while Rome was burning? ‘I envy him 
not his contents,’’ he wrote of his son Dick a few months 
after the latter’s marriage, ‘‘ but I fear he should be swallowed 
up in them”; and again: ‘I wish he may be serious ; the 
times require it.”4 When Church and State were being 
shaken to their foundations, when the whole moral order was 
threatened by the breakdown of old sanctions, when the 
Protestant cause (which Cromwell identified with the cause 
of pure religion) seemed to be menaced throughout Europé 


1 Id., Letter LXXXV. (I., 395). 

2 Id., Speech V. (II., 540-1, 543), 

8 Id., Letter CXLVIII. (II., 129). 

* Id., Letters C., XCIX. (I., 451, 449). 
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by the massed forces of an enemy with “ an interest,”’ as he 
put it to Parliament, “‘ in your bowels,” ! it was no time to 
cling to one’s gewgaws, however harmless in themselves. ‘“ I 
do not think these are lawful,”’ he says, “‘ except to make 
them recreations. That we will not endure to be abridged 
of them: Till God hath brought us to an other spirit than 
this, He will not bear with us.”’ 2 

The situation is not without its resemblances to that 
which produced a still harsher and far more persistent 
Puritanism across the Atlantic. 


“Whether the European crossed the Atlantic in 1630, 
1730, or 1830,” a recent American writer has pointed 
out,? “the all-absorbing problem that faced him was 
that of getting settled, with the result that his social life, 
in all of its aspects, was colored by the needs of his 
pioneer status. . . . The vocabulary of Calvin may have 
provided the phrases in which the ideals were expressed, 
but those ideals were only an outgrowth of the neces- 
sities of daily life.” 


And he quotes from the journal of John Winthrop, Governor 
of Massachusetts in Cromwell’s time, a conclusion arrived at 
by the Massachusetts clergy in conference: ‘“‘ that strict 
discipline . . . was more needful in plantations than in a 
settled state, as tending to the honor and safety of the 
gospel.” The England of the Interregnum was far from a 
“ settled state ’’—did not Cromwell himself describe his task 
as one of “healing and settling’ ?—and the moral disci- 
pline which he sought to impose (mistakenly, as it proved) 
was, like the Major-Generals to whom it was entrusted when 
the ordinary local authorities failed, of the nature of a tem- 
porary expedient. The Rule of the Saints never got beyond 
its “* pioneer status,”’ but its ideal of a compulsory ‘* Reforma- 
tion of Manners ” (as Cromwell called it) lived on among its 
spiritual heirs into more settled times. 

It should be remembered, too, that Cromwell’s proposed 
Reformation of Manners meant the suppression not only of 
vice but of social injustice: his social conscience, like his 
political conscience, had its positive as well as its negative 
side. These, for example, are the terms in which he points 


1 Id., Speech V. (II., 518). 

* Ibid. (II., 551-2). 

3M. L. Hansen, “Immigration and Puritanism,” in Norwegian- 
— Studies and Records, Norwegian-American Hist. Ass., Minnesota), 
fol. IX., 1986. 
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the moral of his victory at Dunbar to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons : 


‘* We that serve you beg of you not to own us, but God 
alone ; we pray you own his people more and more . . 
relieve the oppressed, hear the groans of poor prisoners 
in England; be pleased to reform the abuses of all 
professions ; and if there be any one that makes many 
poor to make a few rich, that suits not a Common- 
wealth.” } 


Among the moral evils which as Protector he urged upon the 
attention of his Parliament was the state of the law which 
would “ hang a man for Six pence, thirteen pence, I know 
not what . . . a thing that God will reckon for.” 2. Nor was 
the Puritan conscience insensitive to the need for “ lawful 
recreations’; if with one hand it imposed the Puritan 
Sunday, with the other it fashioned that equally character- 
istic English institution, the secular holiday. 

The whole trend of Cromwell’s thought makes it clear 
that in his conception of conscience the general was not 
yet completely sunk in the particular. He thought (if we 
may adapt Rousseau’s terminology) in terms both of a 
conscience générale, directed to social ends, and of a con- 
science de tous, a general moral consensus. He is ever 
suspicious of promptings of conscience that do not find an 
echo in other sensitive consciences. ‘‘ Our hearts are very 
deceitful, on the right and on the left ’”’*; they must there- 
fore be carefully searched lest a mere personal whimsey or a 
dictate of self-interest be taken for a divine oracle. “I 
would,” he breaks out in the Army Council, “* we should all 
take heed of mentioning our own thoughts and conceptions 
with that which is of God.” > While he always urges respect 
for scruples of conscience even on details which may seem 
indifferent to one’s self—were not these the grounds he gave 
for refusing the throne ?—he is critical of “ the imaginary 
apprehension of ... divine impressions and divine dis- 
coveries in particular things—which are not so divine as to 
carry evidence with them to the conviction of those that have 
the spirit of God within them.” ® ‘“ Let us not,” he pleads, 


1 Id., Letter CXL. (IT., 198). 

2 Id., Speech V., (II., 541). 

8 Firth, Cromwell, p. 353. 

4 Letters and Speeches, Letter LXXXV. (I., 897). 
5 Id., Supplement 25 (III., 377). 

® Ibid, (III., 878). 
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“ make those things to be our rule which we cannot so clearly 
know to be the mind of God. I mean in particular things 
.’ 1 After all, the individual conscience is no more 
infallible than vow populi i is vor Dei ; there may be, as Crom- 
well puts it, “‘a mistake in the thing, in the reason of the 
thing,’ and “ no man receives anything from the Lord further 
than to the light of his conscience appears.” 2 
In doubt, therefore, he prescribes the testing of our own 
convictions and inhibitions by those of other honest seekers 
after truth : 


“When any thing is spoken as from God, I think the 
rule is, let the rest judge. . . . When it doth not carry 
its evidence of the power of God with it, to convince us 
clearly, our best way is to judge the conformity or dis- 
formity of it with the law within us, which is the law of 
the spirit of God, the mind of God, the mind of Christ.” ® 


This involves a consideration of motives and consequences as 
well as of the act itself. A conscientious scruple with an 
arriére pensée to one’s own comfort cuts no ice: “‘ Who acts, 
and resolves not through God to be willing to part with 
all?’ This, it will be remembered, was how Cromwell 


justified his restrictions on sport and merrymaking : he who 
is not willing to give them up when need arises has too blunt 
a conscience to be a true citizen. He also applies this argu- 
ment to the advocates of non-resistance (the “ passive 


29 99 


principle ” or the “principle of suffering,” as he calls it) : 
“| slight not him who is so minded ; but let us beware lest 
fleshly reasoning see more safety in making use of this 
principle than in acting.” 4 Equally suspect is a supposed 
scruple of conscience which leads to uncharitable behaviour : 


‘* T do not know any outward evidence of what proceeds 
from the spirit of God more clear than this, the appear- 
ance of meekness and gentleness and mercy and patience 
and forbearance and love and a desire to do good to all 
and to destroy none that can be saved.”’ 5 


Cromwell’s “law within us” is not far removed from 
Hooker’s ‘‘ law of reason’; but for Cromwell it is a law 
discernible only to “‘ those that have the spirit of God within 


1 [bid. (III., 380). 

2 Tbid. (III., 376). 

§ Ibid. (III., 876-879). 

* Td., Letter LXXXV. (I., 896-7). 
5 Id., Supplement 25 (III., 879). 
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them,” not (as in Hooker) to all ‘* having natural perfection 
of wit and ripeness of judgement.” And critical as he is of 
all claims to special revelation, he never doubts that in the 
last resort a clear prompting of the individual conscience, 
after it has stood the tests of self-examination and the 
criticism of other men of goodwill, must be the sovereign 
guide, whatever the consequences. The fact that an end 
seems socially desirable and commends itself to the moral 
sense of the community does not of necessity bind the 
individual conscience to the means for attaining it, even if no 
other means are visible. Thus in the November of 1647, 
when Cromwell was still fighting the hotheads of the army 
—" to execute the King and make an end of the 
ords, 


‘though God should have a purpose to destroy them,” 
he argues with his fellow-officers, “‘ and though I should 
find a desire to destroy them—though a Christian spirit 
can hardly find it for itself—yet God can do it without 
necessitating us to do a thing which is scandalous, or sin, 
or which would bring a dishonour to His name; and 
therefore let those that are of that mind wait upon God 
for such a way when the thing may be done without sin, 
and without scandal too.” } 


It is not, of course, suggested that Cromwell’s words on 
this subject were always consistent with each other, still less 
that his deeds were always consistent with his words. He 
was no systematic thinker, but a busy man of affairs; and 
the extracts which have been quoted come from hasty notes 
written in the heat of action and from words spoken extem- 
poraneously in council, as well as from set speeches and formal 
despatches. For this very reason, perhaps, they give us a 
better insight into the strength and weakness of the Non- 
conformist Conscience in its formative days than we could 
hope to gain from any ordered treatise. Its strength clearly 
lay in its attempt to reconcile personal scruple with civic 
duty. The problem of the English Puritan was in this 
respect different from that of the early Christian, who, if he 
resisted the State in the name of conscience (as he did over 
matters like oaths and military service), felt no call to more 
than passive citizenship in a State whose dissolution he 
hourly expected. When later the taunts of Celsus and—later 
still—the advent of a Christian Emperor bred the desire to 
prove that Christians could be good patriots, many of these 

1 Ibid. (III., 880). 
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earlier scruples were dropped. Something like the reverse of 
this was the lot of the Puritan, for his day ‘of political 
dominance gave place after 1660 to a long spell of exclusion 
from active citizenship, not indeed by his own wish, but by 
the law of the land. Not that the Nonconformist Conscience 
wholly ceased to influence public policy even during these 
years ; there is a certain irony in the fact that those Sabba- 
tarian laws under which occasional prosecutions still take 
place were the work, not of triumphant Puritanism, but 
of its persecutors in the Cavalier Parliament. 

For such Puritans as could not make terms with the 
Restoration Monarchy and Church and so influence its policy 
—that is, on the whole, for the most “* conscientious ” among 
them—political exile brought its usual narrowing effects. 
Denied the means of public service, they turned their sense 
of vocation to the acquisition of private gain, and took to 
heart the words of Richard Baxter: ‘‘ If God show you a 
way in which you may lawfully get more than in another 
way (without wrong to your soul or to any other), if you 
refuse this, and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of 
the ends of your Calling, and you refuse to be God’s steward ”+ 
Dr Tawney aptly quotes in this connection a passage from 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible: ‘‘ And the Lorde was 
with Joseph, and he was a luckie felowe.” * The Puritan 
business man’s sense of vocation made for a high standard of 
business morality and was doubtless one of the props of our 
commercial supremacy; but the labouring man under this 
dispensation was anything but a “luckie felowe.” The 
logical conclusion was not pressed, but it was there latent. 
“The poor ” served as a target for private charity and moral 
advice, but they did not rouse the conscience of eighteenth- 
century Puritanism, as Cromwell’s had been roused after 
Dunbar, to a sense of its social responsibilities. In my copy 
of Isaac Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, the children’s 
—_ of ‘“‘ Praise for mercies spiritual and temporal,”’ which 

egins : 
, ** Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see!” 


and leads up (very properly) to the conclusion 


‘* Then let me love thee more than they, 
And try to serve thee best ” 


1 Baxter, Christian Directory (1678), quoted Tawney, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, p. 2438. 
* Gen. xxxix. 2 (op. cit., p. 195). 
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is adorned with two woodcuts—one of a small girl dropping 
a coin into a ragged boy’s hat, the other of a woman giving 
charity to a beggar at the door—and is accompanied by 
an anecdote of George III’s bounty to a starving family, 
which in turn serves as a parable of the Atonement. What 
is even more significant is the assumption that none of 
the “poor wretches” to whom the hymn refers will be in 
the congregations where it is sung. The Nonconformist 
Conscience was becoming very much the conscience of a 
class. 

Yet when the nineteenth century brought it back into 
public life it showed a greatness transcending all these limita- 
tions in the glowing pacifism of Bright ; in Forster’s zeal for 
education ; in Stansfeld’s crusade against “‘ state-regulated 
vice’; in Chamberlain’s elevation of local politics into a 
vocation worthy a man of talents and the thirst for social 
reform which survived even his political volte-face ; above 
all in the infusion of a new prophetic vigour into the Olympian 
remoteness and refined cupidity of eighteenth-century poli- 
tics, turning what had been a gentlemanly tournament into 
something more like a holy war, and affecting staunch 
Anglicans like Gladstone no less than those brought up in 
the atmosphere of strict Dissent. But the years of exile had 


left their mark. They bred a sense of corporate grievance 
which sometimes led to neglect of Bacon’s warning that 


6 


causes of conscience ‘‘ when they exceed their bounds and 
grow to be matter of faction lose their nature” 1; thence 
came that “ spirit of watchful jealousy ” which so irritated 
Matthew Arnold in the political Nonconformity of his day. 
It bred, too, a consciousness of being a “ peculiar people” 
which undermined all sense of proportion and _ fostered 
touchiness and over-scrupulosity in what Cromwell would 
have called ‘“‘ particular things.” Even the re-awakening of 
the social conscience of Nonconformity (which we may per- 
haps date from the time of the Anti-Corn Law League) was 
not an unmixed blessing, for the hardy moral individualism 
of the older Puritan pulpit tended to be watered down to an 
impersonal “‘ social gospel ”’ which too often bore a suspicious 
resemblance to the programme of one of the great political 
parties. I remember once attending a meeting of an Oxford 
undergraduate society in which a minister of religion opened 
a discussion on ‘‘ The Church and Social Problems.” My 
next-door neighbour (who was a Conservative) turned to me 


1 Quoted in Neale, Queen Elizabeth, p. 816. 
2 St. Paul and Protestantism, 1889, p. 182. 
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at the end and said: ‘** What it seems to boil down to is that 
the Church should vote Liberal ! ” 

All this came to a head in the Passive Resisters’ agitation 
against the Education Act of 1902, when, under the leader- 
ship of the late Dr. Robertson Nicoll and the British W eekly, 
the genuine scruples of the few were exploited to make 
material for a political agitation, and Nonconformists who 
had hitherto cheerfully sent their children to Church schools 
became suddenly aware of conscientious objections to the 
payment of rates for their upkeep. Here was a cause of con- 
science “‘ exceeding its bounds ”’ and becoming “ matter of 
faction ’’ with a vengeance—and thereby “ losing its nature ”’ 
too. For it is clear that what brought many of the Resisters 
into the courts was not a personal scruple of conscience upon 
something they were themselves called upon to do, but a 
mass protest against a political grievance for which other 
remedies were to hand; whereas the very definition of 
“conscience ”’ in the Oxford English Dictionary limits it to 
“the sense of right and wrong as regards things for mhich one 
is responsible.” 

In the Passive Resistance movement in England (as in 
the Prohibition movement in America) the Nonconformist 
Conscience rode for a fall and took it. It is even possible that 
but for this cheapening of conscience by making it “‘ matter 
of faction’? the Conscientious Objector, whose protest 
(despite many exceptions) had in it far more of a genuine 
conscientious scruple, would have been listened to with 
greater respect. But politics as a whole are poorer when 
conscience is discredited. Cromwell was right in claiming 
that a healthy body politic can be framed only from citizens 
who “‘ keep their integrity ” and “‘ make some conscience of 
what they do ’—even to the point of resistance where com- 
pliance would mean selling their souls or making shipwreck 
of what Dr. Ernest Barker has called + “ the plain human 
dignity of the individual man”; and it is by its constant 
witness to this truth that the Nonconformist Conscience 
meets the essentially pagan challenge of the Totalitarian 
State. The “‘ law of reason,” which guides itself by common 
sense and measures acts by their visible consequences, is 
after all not the last word in either politics or ethics. There 
is something in the fine recklessness of fiat justitia, ruat orbis 
terrarum—which is in truth not a recklessness of results, but 
are-valuation of them. In a crude form we encounter this 
spirit in the aidos of Homer’s heroes, who (as Professor Gilbert 


1 The Citizen’s Choice, 1987. 
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Murray points out) } are apt unaccountably to shrink from 
despoiling a beaten foe a outrance, not from fear of any 
measurable consequences to themselves or to their victims, 
but simply on a scruple of honour: they would have felt 
themselves poorer creatures had they done it. And it shines 
forth in all its sublimity in the declaration of a Puritan 
member of one of Elizabeth’s Parliaments : 


‘** This cause is God’s. The rest are all but terrene; 
yea, trifles in comparison. Call you them never so great, 
or pretend you that they import never so much; sub- 
sidies, crowns, kingdoms, I know not what they are in 
comparison of this ; this I know, whereof I most thank 
God, ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all things 
shall be added unto you 


299 9 


There speaks the authentic voice of the Nonconformist 
Conscience. 
A. H. DODD. 


BANGOR. 


1 Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 80. 
2 Quoted, Neale, Queen Elizabeth, p. 314. 
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THERE are two statements which illustrate the diversity of 
view which exists among those who discuss Dickens’ religion, 
and particularly his relation to Unitarianism. One of them 
isin G. K. Chesterton’s Charles Dickens (p. 157): “* Once, in 
a puff of anger at the Church’s political stupidity (which is 
indeed profound) he left it for a week or two and went to an 
Unitarian Chapel; in a week or two he came back.” The 
other occurs in Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s posthumous 
volume, Dickens’ Own Story (p. 48): ‘* There is sufficient 
documentary evidence to show that Dickens was to the end 
a Unitarian.” 

The first of these statements may be regarded as a 
Chestertonian version (or perversion) of what John Forster 
says in his Life of Dickens on the matter : 


** One of the last things he did at the close of the 
year (1843) was to offer to describe the Ragged Schools 
for the Edinburgh Review. ‘I have told Napier,’ he 
wrote to me, ‘ I will give a description of them in a paper 
on education, if the Review is not afraid to take ground 
against the church catechism and other mere formularies 
and subtilities, in reference to the education of the 
young and ignorant. I fear it is extremely improbable it 
will consent to commit itself so far.’ His fears were well 
founded ; but the statements then made by him give 
me opportunity to add that it was his impatience of 
differences on this point with clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church that led him for the past year to take 
sittings in the Little Portland Street Unitarian Chapel ; 
for whose officiating minister, Mr Edward Tagart, he 
had a friendly regard which continued long after he had 
ceased to be a member of the congregation. That he did 
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so quit it, after two or three years, I can distinctly 
state; and of the frequent agitation of his mind and 
thoughts in connection with this all-important theme, 
there will be other occasions to speak. But on essential 
points he never had any sympathy so strong as with the 
leading doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; 
to these, as time went on, he found himself able to 
accommodate all minor differences ; and the unswerving 
faith in Christianity itself, apart from sects and schisms, 
which had never failed him at any period of his life, 
found expression at its close in the language of his will.” 


It will be noticed that the period of “‘ two or three years ” 
during which, according to Forster, Dickens was connected 
with Little Portland Street Chapel, has diminished, in G. K. 
Chesterton’s account, to “‘a week or two.” In any writer 
except Chesterton we might set this misstatement down to 
carelessness. But his readers know what liberties he could 
take in the use of words. They are accustomed to his attenua- 
tions and exaggerations. These things belonged, as it were, 
to the idiom of his speech. So it is more than likely that he 
did not mean the expression “‘ a week or two ”’ to be taken 
literally, but as just his way of saying that, in his opinion, 
Dickens’ connection with the chapel was a very slight and 
evanescent affair. The question at issue is as to whether 
such was the case or not. 

Forster’s account of the matter has been generally 
accepted as final. If we question any part of it, we do so 
with hesitation. We remember that he was Dickens’ closest 
friend, to whom Dickens unbosomed himself as to no one else. 
If anybody could write with authority about Dickens’ 
religious life, it was Forster. Yet I think I shall be able to 
show that there are grounds for believing that Forster, in the 
passage I have quoted, underestimates the extent of Dickens’ 
reaction against the dogmas of the Church of England, and 
the extent also to which he was influenced by Unitarian 
teaching. The very reason which Forster gives for Dickens’ 
leaving the Church—namely, his objection to the Church 
Catechism being taught to the children in the Ragged 
Schools—does not seem very reassuring as to the strength of 
his sympathy with the Church’s “ doctrine and discipline.” 
It might be thought that his objection was due to the fact 
that many of the children in these schools were of Non- 
conformist parentage, and that he considered a wrong was 
being done by insisting on their learning the Church Cate 
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chism ; but, so far as I can see, this does not appear to have 
been the case. His aversion was to the Catechism itself, as 
athing that was unfit for the minds of any children whatever. 
For the use of his own children he himself prepared a 
catechism which he considered more suitable and more in 
harmony with what he believed to be the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. In excluding the Church Catechism from his own 
household, and seeking to exclude it also from the curriculum 
of the Ragged Schools, he was surely showing himself in 
decided opposition to a very essential part of the “‘ doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England.” The presumption 
is, therefore, that during the years of his connection with 
Little Portland Street Chapel he was very definitely out of 
sympathy with the Church. 

It is always interesting to get behind a great writer’s 
work to his ideals and ultimate beliefs, and to see how these 
were shaped by the circumstances of his spiritual history. 
There is no writer whose spiritual history is better worth 
knowing than Dickens’; and fortunately there is sufficient 
material for it, provided chiefly by himself. Some of his 
stories are, we know, largely autobiographical. They are 
never more so than when describing the experiences of an 
unhappy childhood. For that unhappiness religion, in the 
forms in which he had been made familiar with it, was in 
very great measure responsible. For him as a child, religion 
had been a thing to be endured ; it was felt as an oppression, 
as something dismal and repellent. This goes far to explain 
his opposition to the teaching of the Church Catechism to 
children. The thought that any child should suffer as he 
had done from this cause was intolerable to him. He knew, 
of course, that there were children who found the yoke easier 
than he did; there was, for example, Ham Peggotty, ‘* who 
went to the National School, and was a very dragon at his 
catechism.”” But even when children did find pleasure in 
learning the Catechism, it was not, in Dickens’ view, a healthy 
pleasure, and any good that resulted was largely discounted 
by wrong impression of religion that was left on their 
minds. 

Perhaps it was needful, for the special work he had to do, 
that Dickens should have suffered in his childhood and youth 
ftom the morose temper and the terrible doctrine which 
religion assumed in his particular environment ; but the fact 
that his associations with organised Christianity had been so 
unhappy, helps to explain why in his stories his references to 


‘Bt and its ministers are so few, and for the most part so 
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unfavourable. This negative or positively resentful attitude 
of Dickens in regard to creeds and churches has been 
described by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Speaking of the 
things we must not expect to find in Dickens, he says : 


‘“* To begin with, we must jettison religion; at any 
rate, all religion that gets near to definition by words in 
a Credo. Religious formule I think I may say that he 
hated ; and equally that he had little use for ministers 
of religion. I can recall but one sympathetic portrait of 
an Anglican parson—the Reverend Septimus Chris- 
parkle, Minor Canon of Cloisterham, and that in his last 
book, and with scarcely a shadow of a quality impinged 
upon it by his vocation, by Holy Orders: . . . George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronté, who disliked ecclesiastics, 
have to give them understanding, even sympathy, in 
some degree. Dickens merely neglects them... . 

**' You must remember that, while Dickens wrote, 
Tractarian Movements, Unitarian Movements, Positive 
Movements—Wiseman’s claim, Newman’s secession, the 
Gorham judgment, Bishop Colenso’s heresies—Darwin’s 
hypothesis, Huxley’s agnostic rejection of doctrine, and 
so on—that all these things were agitating men’s thoughts 
as with a succession of shocks of earthquake. But all 
these passed Dickens by, as little observed as felt by 
him ; simply disregarded.” ! 


There is, however, reason to believe that Dickens was 
affected by some at least of these movements and events. 
Religion had played too definite and tragic a part in his own 
upbringing, and he was temperamentally too religious to 
remain indifferent to what was going on in the religious 
world around him. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is certainly 
mistaken in including the ‘“* Unitarian Movements ”’ among 
the things that ‘‘ passed Dickens by.’ These movements 
were, on the contrary, very keenly “‘ observed and felt by 
him’; and, as we shall see, they had a deep and abiding 
influence on his life. 

For churches in general he had indeed little use ; he had 
come to feel that, with exceptions here and there, they mis- 
represented the Gospel they were commissioned to teach. 
He had discovered that the religion of the New Testament 
had little in common with the views of God and man against 
which his soul was in revolt ; he had found that religion as 


1 Charles Dickens and Other Victorians, pp. 65, 66. 
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Jesus Himself taught it, and in contrast to the dismal creeds 
set forth in His name, was in truth good news. In Dickens the 
spirit of love and joy once more found a voice, and through 
him Christianity recovered something of its lost radiance. 
Like the Master, too, he was perpetually finding the kingdom 
of God in unexpected quarters. 

It was inevitable that with a spirit sosensitive as Dickens’, 
there should be a reaction against the crude orthodoxy of 
which he had been the victim ; but it was fortunate for him, 
and for his readers, that he had been able to find his way to 
the truer and happier type of Christianity exhibited in the 
Gospels. Was this, we may ask, an original discovery of his, 
or was he indebted to others for making it known to him ? 
It may be that even when living under the shadow of the 
traditional creed, his soul was drawn by natural affinity to 
the teaching of the New Testament, and more especially to 
the parables and other sayings of Jesus; but anyhow he 
came under influences which tended to confirm the impression 
that the original Gospel was something very different from 
the constructions that men had put upon it. And chief of 
these influences was that of Dr W. Ellery Channing, with 
whose teaching he had become familiar sometime before his 
frst visit to America. 

That memorable visit took place in 1842. Although 
Dickens was only thirty, he had already published some of 
his best stories—including Pickwick, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Barnaby Rudge and The Old Curiosity Shop. It 
was, therefore, as a famous writer that he landed in Boston 
ona Saturday evening in January ; and the Bostonians were 
naturally eager to see and entertain one whose writings had 
given them such immense delight. And as they were a 
church-going folk, what better could they do than ask him 
to come to church with them on the Sunday morning? In 
his American Notes, which is his record of the visit, he 
wrote ; 


‘** T am afraid to say, by the way, how many offers of 
pews and seats in church for that morning were made to 
us, by formal note of invitation before we had finished 
our first dinner in America; but if I may be allowed to 
make a moderate guess, I should say that at least as 
many sittings were proffered as would have accom- 
modated a score of grown-up families. The number of 
creeds and forms of religion to which the pleasure of our 
company was requested, was in very fair proportion. 
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Not being able, in the absence of any change of clothes, 
to go to church that day, we were compelled to decline 
their kindnesses; and I was reluctantly obliged to 
forego the delight of hearing Dr Channing, who happened 
to preach that morning for the first time in a very long 
interval. I mention the name of this distinguished and 
accomplished man (with whom I afterwards had the 
pleasure of becoming personally acquainted) that I may 
have the gratification of recording my humble tribute 
of admiration and respect for his high abilities and 
character, and for the bold philanthropy with which he 
has opposed himself to that most hideous blot and foul 
disgrace—slavery.”’ 


As the Unitarian movement, of which Channing was the 
leader, was drawing to itself much of the best life of Boston 
and of New England generally, it is not surprising that 
Dickens received a good impression of it ; and it was doubt- 
less under the influence of this impression that he was led, 
after his return to London, to associate himself with the 
Little Portland Street congregation. 

Channing died on October 2, 1842—just three months 
after Dickens’ return home. In November Dickens saw an 
announcement that a memorial service for Channing would 
be held on Sunday the 12th of that month, and he decided 
to attend. The sermon which the minister, the Rev. Edward 
Tagart, preached on the occasion was afterwards printed; 
and it is interesting to read it now with the thought that 
Charles Dickens was among the listeners. There was much 
in it that would appeal to him; as, for instance : 

‘** A favourite topic with Channing . . . was the dignity 
and intrinsic excellence of human nature, its natural affinities 
for truth and goodness.” 

In illustration of this, Tagart went on to quote from 4 
sermon by Channing himself, in which the great preacher 
said : 

‘“*I do and must reverence human nature. Neither 
the sneers of a worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a 
gloomy theology disturb my faith in its godlike powers 
and tendencies. I know how it is despised, how it has 
been oppressed, how civil and religious establishments 
have for ages conspired to crush it. I know its history. 
I shut my eyes on none of its meannesses and crimes. | 
understand the proofs by which despotism demonstrates 
that man is a wild beast, in want of a master, and only 
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safe in chains. But injured, trampled on, and scorned 
as our nature is, I still turn to it with intense sympathy 
and strong hope. The signatures of its origin and end 
are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I 
bless it for its kind affections, its strong and tender love. 
I honour it for its struggles against oppression, for its 
growth and progress under the weight of so many 
chains and prejudices, for its achievements in science 
and art, and still more for its examples of heroic and 
saintly virtue. These are marks of a divine origin, and 
the pledges of a celestial inheritance ; and I thank God 
that my lot is bound up with that of the human race.” 


As Dickens listened to these words he must have felt that 
they expressed the convictions that were deepest in his own 
soul, and the very message he was seeking to convey through 
his writings. For Dickens, like Channing, was a great 
believer in human nature. He knew, as few have known, the 
evil that is in man, and the evil is embodied in many an ugly 
character in his stories. But he saw that the good in man is 
immensely greater than the evil. The effect of his books was 
to inspire a real faith in the essential divinity-of man. No 
one ever became a pessimist by reading Dickens. Many, on 
the contrary, have learnt from him to appreciate as they had 
never done before the goodness and lovableness of our 
common humanity. 

Having found his way to Little Portland Street Chapel, 
Dickens continued to go there, and became a member of the 
congregation, and an intimate friend. of its minister. His 
biographer, as we have seen, says that he left the Church of 
England and took sittings in the chapel because he resented 
the action of the clergy in insisting that the Church Catechism 
should be taught in the Ragged Schools. But there is another 
consideration in regard to the Ragged Schools that may have 
influenced him in his decision to join the Little Portland 
Street congregation. As he was himself a native of Ports- 
mouth, he would be proud of the fact that the Ragged School 
movement had been started there by a poor shoemaker, 
John Pounds, who was a Unitarian. To one who delighted 
as Dickens did in portraying the heroes of humble life, 
nothing could have appealed more strongly than the story of 
how John Pounds had gathered the poor little children from 
the streets into his workshop, and taught them to read and 
write and count, and thus set many of them on the way toa 
useful and honourable life. 
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But apart from the vexation caused him by the clergy’s 
attitude towards the Ragged Schools, the fact remains that 
Dickens joined the Little Portland Street Chapel because he 
found its doctrine, in some important respects at least, 
acceptable to him, and because of the respect and affection 
which he felt for its minister. Bearing in mind, however, 
what Forster says as to Dickens’ allegiance to the Church of 
England, it must not be too hastily concluded that by 
joining the Little Portland Street Chapel he became a 
Unitarian. It has to be remembered, moreover, that although 
the chapel, like most of the churches with which it was 
associated, was frequently spoken of as Unitarian, it was not 
officially designated as such, nor was it such by its constitu- 
tion. Most of its members were indeed of that way of 
thinking, but the chapel itself stood for the ideal or principle 
of a catholic community, in which Unitarians and non- 
Unitarians could, with mutual respect for each other’s con- 
victions, worship together in spirit and in truth. This 
catholicity of fellowship was emphasised by some ministers 
and congregations more than by others, and it explains why 
James Martineau, Tagart’s contemporary and successor in 
the ministry of Little Portland Street Chapel, refused to join, 
either as member or minister, a ‘“* Unitarian Church.” 

The accession of Dickens to the congregation and to the 
circle of the minister’s friends was naturally an event of 
great interest in the Tagart household. This interest finds 
expression in a letter which Mrs Tagart wrote to her friend 
Mrs Robberds, wife of the minister of Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester. In that letter, which was begun on March 29, 
1843, and “‘ finished on the 31st,”’ she says : 


‘Our Chapel affairs are flourishing, and, I should 
say, our cause is gaining ground. A gentleman with a 
family of nine children joined us on Sunday, from the 
Church; and Mr Tagart has almost every Sunday 
letters from different individuals who are asking for 
advice and direction in their spiritual course, generally 
from the Church. Our Chapel library is crowded for 
books, and seven and twenty fresh sittings have been 
taken within the last three months. Thank Harry for 
his kind letter, and tell him, in reply to his question, 
that Mr Charles Dickens has taken a seat and is a most 
attentive listener, and generally brings friends with him. 
He says Mr Tagart has opened up a new field of thought 
and inquiry to him. He is coming, with Mrs Dickens, to 
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dine with us next Thursday, and we have a party of 
friends in the evening. Perhaps your son John will be 
with us, as we have this morning a letter to say he is 
coming to us on Monday, and we shall try to keep him 
over Thursday.” ! 


Dickens left England for a prolonged stay in Italy on 
July 1, 1844. Eight days later, the congregation of Little 
Portland Street Chapel marked their appreciation of Edward 
Tagart’s ministry by making him a handsome gift of plate, 
alarge silver salver. The salver bore an inscription composed 
by Dickens, and it is surely one of the most beautiful testi- 
monials of the kind ever written : 


*“‘ It is not presumptuous to hope that the precepts 
and example of a Christian Minister, wise in the spirit of 
his sacred trust, will awaken better testimonies to the 
fidelity of his stewardship in the daily lives of those 
whom he instructs, than any that can be wrought in 
silver or gold. The Congregation of Little Portland 
Street Chapel, with sentiments of warm affection and 
respect, gratefully present this slight memorial to the 
Reverend Edward Tagart, not as a quittance of the debt 
they owe to him for his labours in the cause of that 
religion which has sympathy with men of every creed 
and ventures to pass judgment on none, but merely as 
an assurance that his learning, eloquence, and lessons of 
divine truth have sunk into their hearts and shall not be 
forgotten in their practice.” 


On returning to London in the following year, Dickens 
does not seem to have resumed attendance at Little Portland 
Street Chapel, and his removal to Gad’s Hill in 1856 put that 
out of the question. But he and Tagart continued to corre- 
spond in affectionate terms, and met from time to time for 
long walks together. At the customary dinner on the pub- 
lication of each of the novels, Tagart was usually among the 
honoured guests. In August 1858 he went off, accompanied 
by his daughter, Lucy, on a mission of sympathy and help to 
the Unitarians of Transylvania; and, two months later, 
having caught malarial fever in the swamps of the Danube, 


he was hastening home, but only got as far as Brussels, where 
he died. 


1 For allowing me to copy this letter, and for some information which 
Ihave made use of, I am indebted to the late Miss Lucy Tagart. 


Vor. XXXVI. No. 2. 8* 
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We may take Forster’s word for it that Dickens became 
sufficiently reconciled to the Church to be reckoned a 
Churchman again. Yet it is evident from his correspondence 
that his reconciliation was far from complete, and occasion- 
ally, on some flagrant manifestation of clerical bigotry and 
intolerance, his feelings found expression in scornful denun- 
ciation. Thus in writing to M. de Cerjat (October 25, 1864), 
he said : 


** As to the Church, my friend, I am sick of it. . .. 
The idea of the Protestant establishment, in the face of 
its own history, seeking to trample out discussion, is an 
enormity so cool, that I wonder the Right Reverends, 
Very Reverends, and all the other Reverends, who 
commit it, can look on one another’s faces without 
laughing, as the old soothsayers did. . . . The Church 
that is to have its part in the coming time must be a 
more Christian one, with less arbitrary pretentions and 
a stronger hold upon the mantle of our Saviour as he 
walked and talked upon this earth.” 


It is probable, however, that such utterances rather 
represent the attitude of a broad-minded layman towards the 
clergy, whom he identified with the Church, than as part of 
the ‘‘ documentary evidence”? which, according to Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, shows that ‘* Dickens was to the end a 
Unitarian.”’ But in the letter which he addressed to each of 
his sons on leaving home, and in the words of his will exhort- 
ing his children, ‘‘ humbly to try to guide themselves by the 
teaching of the New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put 
no faith in man’s narrow construction of its letter here and 
there,’”> we may recognise the sentiments and even the 
phraseology of that school of religious thought, which, in 
Dickens’ mind, was represented by Dr Channing and Edward 


Tagart.} 
J. M. CONNELL. 


LEwEs. 


1 On James Martineau’s refusal to join “a Unitarian Church” (p. 282 
above), see Drummond’s Life and Letters of James Martineau, 11, 
pp. 141-2, 146 (note). 
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WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 
CANON A. E. SIMPSON. 


THREE hundred years ago there was published a book which 
contained the first formal enunciation, at least in this 
country, of the principle of “simple Bible teaching” as 
essential Christianity. It was Chillingworth’s The Religion 
of Protestants, a work which, once regarded as a masterpiece 
of controversial theology, now lives mainly in one famous 
sentence: ‘‘ The Bible, I say the Bible only, is the religion 
of protestants.” 1 It saw the light in 1638, and now, three 
hundred years later, a short account of its writer, with some 
attempt to estimate the value of his work, may be of interest. 
William Chillingworth is not one of whose life we have 
abundant details. Many contemporary writers extol his 
intellectual brilliance and his controversial powers, but not 
many tell us much of the man himself. Some periods of his 
short life remain in obscurity, and, as I shall show later, some 
important facts as to his Church preferments appear to have 
been missed altogether by his biographers. 

William Chillingworth was an Oxford man, born in 1602, 
the son of an Oxford citizen. Laud, then a Fellow of St John’s 
College, was a friend of the family, and became godfather to 
the boy, giving him his own Christian name. At the age of 
sixteen Chillingworth became a Scholar of Trinity College. 
Two years later he graduated, and in 1628 he was elected a 
Fellow of his College. He was already in the full stream of 
ecclesiastical controversy. He had an acute and agile mind, 
a ready tongue, and remarkable powers of argumentation. 
His interest in the Romanist controversy, then at its height, 
was absorbing. Aubrey describes how he loved to engage in 
argument with anyone who would join battle with him. 


** He was a little man, blackish hair, of a saturnine 
countenance. . . . He did walk much in the College 
1 Works (ed. 1838), ii. 410. 
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grove, and there contemplate, and meet with some 
cod’s-head or other, and dispute with him, and baffle 
him. . . . He would always be disputing. . . . He was 
the readiest and nimblest disputant of his time in the 
university.” 4 


Elsewhere Aubrey quotes what Hobbes said of Chilling- 
worth: ‘“* He is like some lusty fighters, that will give a 
damnable back-blow now and then on their own party.” ? 

One of those who accepted his challenge was a Jesuit, 
Fisher, with the result that young Chillingworth was forced 
to the conclusion that the Roman Church was right. Forth- 
with he gave in his allegiance to Rome, and went to Douay 
for further study and training. This was in 1630. But 
Laud, who had kept in close touch with him, did not abandon 
his protégé now. He followed him with letters, seeking to 
win him back. Chillingworth’s Roman Catholic phase was a 
brief one. Whether the cause was Laud’s arguments, or his 
own further studies, or, as Roman Catholic writers rather 
unkindly suggest, his discovery that he was much less of a 
‘* personage ” at Douay than he had been at Oxford (Aubrey 
says that he was given the work of porter), some time in 
1631 he returned to England. His state of mind was now 
obscure. He did not know where he stood, or where firm 
ground could be found. He had had enough of the Roman 
Church, but he had not returned to the English Church. 
What the right faith was he knew not. 

Once more Laud came to the rescue. He saw that what 
his young friend needed was time to study, think and pray. 
He advised Chillingworth to settle down at Oxford and read, 
and, when he felt ready, to write. His advice was followed, 
and now ensues in Chillingworth’s life a period of seven or 
eight years of which our knowledge is only fragmentary. We 
know that in 1634 he declared himself definitely on the 
Protestant side, though unable as yet to accept in full the 
teaching of the Church of England. We know also that he 
plunged once more into controversy, and contended vigor- 
ously with several Romanist theologians then busy in 
propaganda work in England. It was not in Chillingworth’s 
nature to live without argument. This activity was to lead 
presently to his greatest work. He had many distinguished 
friends, and was a valued member of the circle of able men 
whom Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, drew round him at his 


1 Aubrey, in Letters from the Bodleian Library, ii. 286-8. 
2 Aubrey, ibid., ii. 629. 
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country house at Great Tew, ten or twelve miles from 
Oxford. 

Clarendon gives us a charming picture of life at Great 
Tew. The house, he says, 


‘looked like the university itself, by the company that 
was always found there. There were Dr Sheldon, 
Dr Morley, Dr Hammond, Dr Earles, Mr Chillingworth, 
and indeed all men of eminent parts and faculties in 
Oxford, besides those who resorted thither from 
London; who all found their lodgings there, as ready 
as in their colleges ; nor did the lord of the house know 
of their coming, or going, nor who were in his house, till 
he came to dinner, or supper, where all met ; otherwise, 
there was no troublesome ceremony or constraint, to 
forbid men to come to the house, or to make them weary 
of staying there; so that many came thither to study 
in a better air, finding all the books they could desire in 
his library, and all the persons together, whose company 
they could wish, and not find in any other society.” 4 


Chillingworth’s friends were anxious that he should 
receive preferment in the Church. But while the state of his 
purse urged him in this direction, the state of his mind held 


him back. He could not yet make the subscriptions neces- 
sary. In 1635 he was offered a benefice by Sir Thomas 
Coventry, keeper of the Seal, and, according to the statement 
of his biographer, Des Maizeaux, repeated by Creighton in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, he refused it. It is 
certain that he declined, after long consideration, to sub- 
scribe. We have a letter written by Him in September 1635 
to his friend Sheldon, in which he emphasises his poverty, 
and his desire for preferment, but also his firm decision not 
to subscribe. His difficulties were mainly two, connected 
with the ‘* Athanasian Creed,” and the fourth command- 
ment, which he did not regard as a law of God binding on 
Christian people. This is usually accepted as conclusive 
evidence that he did not then receive preferment. But what 
has escaped notice is that William Chillingworth was pre- 
bendary of Chester from 1635 to 1639. There can be no 
doubt about this. His name appears in the list of Canons, 
and in the Treasurer’s Book for the latter part of that period. 
In May 1685 he was presented to the stall in Chester 
Cathedral vacant by the death of William Forster. In 1638 
he was appointed Chancellor of Salisbury, and was installed 


1 Clarendon, Life, i. 41. 
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on July 20, having made the necessary declarations. His 
difficulties about subscription had by now been overcome. 

It looks very much as if he was appointed to Chester 
without subscription. This may have been possible through 
the influence of his all-powerful friend, Laud. In Chilling- 
worth’s letter to Sheldon there is a sentence in which, after 
stating his decision not to subscribe, he expresses the hope 
that 


“you will do your endeavour that I may neither be 
honest at so dear a rate as the loss of preferment, nor 
buy preferment at so much dearer a rate, the losse of 
honesty.” 4 


This suggests that, besides preferment with subscription and 
non-preferment, he had in mind a third alternative, namely, 
preferment without the necessity of subscription. Evidently 
he was in great straits for money. He had borrowed from 
his friends, and did not want to continue doing so. What he 
received at Chester was not very much, but for a frugal 
scholar it may have been sufficient. The Chester Treasurer's 
Book shows that, with the other prebendaries, he received 
£5 a quarter, with an augmentation of £3 6s. 8d. twice a year. 
In November 1688 he was appointed Treasurer, and in that 
capacity received an additional £1 a quarter. Thus his 
emoluments at their highest reached only £30 13s. 4d. per 
annum. But that small sum may have made a considerable 
difference in his worldly affairs. According to Brown Willis 
his resignation of his Chester preferment took place on 
July 13, 1639, a year after his installation at Salisbury. 

It may be thought that preferment to a prebend, without 
subscription, if not impossible, was at least highly improbable. 
But it is noteworthy that Bishop Hoadley, in one of his 
many controversial tracts, has an interesting passage on 
Chillingworth, pointing to some quite unusual step taken by 
Church authorities on his behalf. He recounts that Chilling- 
worth, ‘“‘ when he returned from Popery,” professed himself 
unable in conscience to subscribe to the articles of the Church. 
He then continues : 


‘““Nor could he have enjoyed any preferment in (the 
Church of England) but by the particular Favour of the 
great Churchmen of those days who... had the 
wisdom and generosity not to crush and ruin but support 


1 Des Maizeaux, Life of Chillingworth, p. 96. 
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and encourage a convert, though he did not agree with 
them, even in some of their darling notions.” 4 


These words obviously imply preferment without subscription 
to the Articles. It is known that on his appointment to 
Salisbury Chillingworth did make the accustomed sub- 
scription, and therefore Hoadley’s words must refer to some 
earlier appointment, plainly, it seems, Chester. He was 
presented to the Chester prebend in May. This would 
normally be followed by subscription and institution. But 
after long deliberation Chillingworth found himself unable to 
subscribe, and in September wrote to Sheldon begging that 
some way out of the difficulty might be found not involving 
the loss of preferment. It seems that a way was found. 

Of Chillingworth’s stay at Chester practically nothing is 
known, beyond one curious episode, in which he may have 
played an important part. The Bishop of Chester (John 
Bridgeman) and the Dean and Chapter had ivng been at issue 
over the state of the Abbey Square. It seems that the 
Chapter, in their desire to augment the scanty income of the 
Cathedral, had let some of the houses in the Square for use 
as a brewhouse and a malthouse. For many years this had 
been to the Bishop a cause of much annoyance,.whose health, 
when he stayed in Chester (he was also Rector of Wigan, and 
lived there part of his time), was greatly affected by “ the 
smoke and other annoyances which came thereby.” But 
episcopal protests availed nothing with Dean and Chapter. 
At last, in 1638, the matter came under the notice of Laud 
himself. Ignoring the fact that Chester was in the York 
Province, Laud wrote a fiery letter to the Dean and Chapter 
threatening the King’s displeasure if they made any renewal 
of the objectionable leases on their approaching expiration. 


‘““I doe much wonder that any men of Ordinarie dis- 
cretion should for a little trifling gayne bring such a 
mischief (for less it is not) uppon the place of their owne 
dwelling. . . . This was verie ill done, and should his 
Majestie be made acquainted with it You would not be 
able to answeare it.” 


The whole letter is a striking example of Laud’s masterful- 
hess. The Bishop’s gratitude was profound. 


“IT owe you for this [he wrote] as much as my health 
and perhaps my life comes to. Ever since my being 
bishop of this see, which is now almost twenty years, I 


1 Hoadley, Works, ii. 617. 
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have scarce had a month’s health together whilst I lived 
at Chester.” 


We cannot but suspect that Chillingworth had some hand 
in all this. How was it that after Bridgeman had been 
endeavouring for years to get the nuisance remedied all in 
vain, the decisive authority of Laud was suddenly brought 
in? We know that the close connection between him and 
Chillingworth had continued. We know also that Chilling- 
worth was quite willing to report to his powerful friend things 
which needed to be set right. Aubrey tells us that as a young 
man at Oxford he was wont to send Laud weekly intelligence 
of what passed in the University. Another weekly corre- 
spondent of his was Gill, son of the headmaster of St Paul’s 
School. In one letter to Chillingworth Gill was rash enough 
to speak of James I and his son as the old fool and the 
young one. This letter was promptly communicated to Laud, 
- with unpleasant consequences for its writer.1 We cannot 
imagine that Chillingworth had very much in common with 
the other members of the Chester Chapter. He was a brilliant 
and ‘‘ donnish ”’ scholar, accustomed to the most intellectual 
society. They were respectable elderly clergymen, each with 
his family and his two or three country parishes. The Bishop 
may have talked to Chillingworth about his trouble, with the 
result that the latter wrote off to invoke the help of Laud. 
Laud’s letter was delivered by the Bishop to the Chapter at 
their statutory meeting in November 1688, and at the same 
meeting Chillingworth was appointed Treasurer. The victory 
was complete. 

It was at about this time that Chillingworth received his 
preferment at Salisbury. Henceforth he moved in the paths 
of official Church life. He was quickly appointed Master of 
Wyggeston’s Hospital, Leicester, and a year or two later he 
became a proctor in Convocation. He rapidly adopted the 
orthodox Church position, and his published sermons, with 
their insistence on Church authority, cannot, in the opinion 
of Plumptre, easily be reconciled with the more “ liberal” 
tone of his great work.2, When the Civil War broke out he, 
like his friend Falkland, espoused the Royal cause, although 
he probably shared Falkland’s critical attitude towards the 
King’s policy. He was critical of both sides, as a sermon 
preached before the Court at Oxford shows : 


‘* Publicans and Sinners on the one side, against Scribes 


1 Aubrey, ibid., ii. 285. 
2 See his Essay in Masters in English Theology. 
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and Pharisees on the other; on the one side hypocrisy, 
on the other profaneness. No honesty or justice on the 
one side, and very little piety on the other.” 4 


He was with the army besieging Gloucester, and, in the 
absence of siege artillery, suggested the use of machines 
modelled on Roman siege engines. Clarendon states that it 
was in order to get his invention tried that he joined the 
army. It was an “engine mathematically conceived, that 
should move so lightly as to be a breastwork in all encounters 
and assaults in the field.” He was besieged in Arundel 
Castle, and there fell ill. On its surrender he was sent a 
prisoner to the Bishop’s Palace, Chichester. There, during 
his last days, he was pestered by a Puritan divine, Francis 
Cheynell, whose treatment of him would seem incredible had 
we not a full account from Cheynell’s own pen. On January 
30, 1644, he died. He was buried in Chichester Cathedral, 
and his book was cast into his grave with maledictions by his 
implacable opponent. 

It cannot be said that The Religion of Protestants is a book 
which makes an instant appeal to the modern reader. The 
style, indeed, is incisive and vigorous, but the method of 
discussion is not interesting. We do not find. the gradual, 
orderly development of a great argument, but rather the 
cut-and-thrust of a skilful swordsman hotly engaged with 
his opponent. It is mere logic, not constructive argument. 
In truth Chillingworth’s purpose was primarily polemical, 
and only incidentally constructive. His object was to defeat 
an opponent rather than to establish a system of belief. He 
aimed at repelling the Roman Catholic, attacks on the Church 
of England, and in that he seemed to his fellow Churchmen 
to be triumphantly successful. But as a work of constructive 
theology The Religion of Protestants cannot be compared with 
se Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker or with the Analogy of 

utler. 

At the time when Chillingworth wrote Roman pro- 
paganda was vigorous and able. To the outer world it seemed 
impossible that the Church of England could continue as a 
body neither Puritan nor Papal. The experiment of a Church 
which appealed to Catholic tradition without submission to 
the Bishop of Rome was less than a century old. Could it 
Maintain its position in defiance of the Papal claims to 
supremacy ? It seemed highly doubtful. The Church of 
England was sore beset. Chillingworth came to its rescue. 


1 Works, iii. 14. 
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He saw that the most effective defence was an attack on the 
Roman claims. To the mind of contemporary Churchmen 
his was an unanswerable attack. Clarendon’s view of his 
work was that he not only made his Jesuit opponents “ appear 
unequal adversaries, but carried the war into their own 
quarters ; and made the Pope’s infallibility to be as much 
shaken, and declined by their own doctors . . . and to be at 
least as much doubted, as in the schools of the reformed or 
protestants.” Chillingworth’s work appeared final.? 

But his book must have its constructive side. If it 
demolished the Roman basis of faith, the authority of the 
Papal Church, it must indicate the true basis. What is the 
true basis ? Chillingworth’s answer is given in the sentence, 
“‘The Bible, I say the Bible only, is the religion of pro- 
testants.”” And the Bible, he explains, is the basis of faith 
because it is the Word of God. He enforces this position at 
great length and with much eloquence. But he never really 
elucidates its meaning, or explains why and in what sense 
the Bible is to be regarded as the Word of God. Sometimes 
he suggests an interpretation crudely fundamentalist in 
character. 


‘** Propose me anything out of this book and require 


whether I believe it or not, and seem it never so incom- 
prehensible to human reason I will subscribe it with 
hand and heart, as knowing no demonstration can be 
stronger than this,—God hath said so; therefore it is 
true. ... I am fully assured that God does not, and 
therefore that men ought not to require any more of any 
man than this, to believe the Scripture to be God’s word, 
to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live 
according to it.” * 


Sometimes, again, he implies that reason is the ultimate 
basis. Scripture is to be taken as the Word of God because 
reason recognises it as such. What exactly “‘ reason ’’ means 
is not explained. Thus: 


** I shall believe nothing which reason will not convince 
that I ought to believe it; for reason will convince any 
man unless he be of a perverse mind, that the Scripture 
is the word of God.” 8 


1 Clarendon, Life, i. 57. 
2 Works, ii. 411. 
3 Works, ii. 418. 
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It might seem that a man “ of a perverse mind ”’ is simply 
one who does not accept Chillingworth’s view as to what is 
reasonable. 


There are even times when we can see the mind of the 
author wavering between the two positions. Here is a 
suggestive passage, as it appears in the first edition : 


** Is your church universal for time or place ? certainly 
the Scripture is more universal ; for all Christians in the 
world (those, I mean, that in truth deserve this name) 
do now and always have believed the Scripture to be the 
word of God; whereas only you say that you only are 
the Church of God, and all Christians besides you deny 
it.” 4 


But in the second edition, published only a few months later, 
after “‘ always have believed the Scripture to be the word of 
God,”’ he inserted the qualifying phrase, “so much of it at 
least as contains all things necessary.’ Here we find a 
highly important modification, introduced without any 
explanation, a clear indication of the ambiguity in the mind 
of the author. He could not quite content himself with the 
conventional conception of the Bible as itself the revelation 
of God. He could not quite reach the more modern idea of 
the Bible as the historical record of a revelation summed up 
in the Person of Christ. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Chillingworth, a 
profoundly religious man, never found a permanent intel- 
lectual basis for his faith. Probably he was constitutionally 
incapable of finding any. Clarendon regarded him as 
fundamentally sceptical. 


‘* He had spent all his younger time in disputation, and 
had arrived to so great a mastery, as he was inferior to 
no man in those skirmishes; but he had, with his 
notable perfection in this exercise, contracted such an 
irresolution and habit of doubting, that by degrees he 
grew confident of nothing, and a sceptic, at least, in the 
greatest mysteries of faith.” 


And again, 


“* Neither the books of the adversary, nor any of their 
persons, though he was acquainted with the best of both, 
had ever made great impression upon him; all his 
doubts grew out of himself, when he had assisted his 


1 Works, ii. 412. 
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scruples with all the strength of his own reason, and was 
then too hard for himself; but finding as little quiet 
and repose in these victories, he quickly recovered, by a 
new appeal to his own judgment; so that he was, in 
truth, upon the matter, in all his sallies and retreats, his 
own convert.” 4 


Because of this essential scepticism Chillingworth remains, 
as Plumptre points out, only a second-rate controversialist. 
Both Hooker and Butler, like Chillingworth, wrote against 
particular opponents—in one case the Puritans, in the other 
the Deists. But whereas they build up their stately structures 
of faith, Chillingworth offers us only an ambiguous epigram, 
surrounded by masses of rhetoric. 

In his last years, after he had definitely thrown in his lot 
with the Church and become one of her commissioned 
officers, he comes to lean much more heavily on Church 
authority. As mentioned above, Plumptre finds an incon- 
sistency between the liberalism of his book, and the authori- 
tarian tone of his sermons. But this was only one more 
phase in the restless movement of his ardent spirit. Thus, in 
a sermon on 1 Corinthians x. 138, discussing two inter- 
pretations of his text, he says of one: “This . . . is a good, 
catholic, and orthodox sense,” an argument which would 
hardly have appealed to the Chillingworth of 1637. In his 
sermons he speaks often of ‘‘ our holy mother, the Church,” 
and he commends sacramental confession, and refers to the 
authority given to the priest by the Church to pronounce 
absolution. Even in the preface to his great work he had 
been a defender of the Laudian school in their desire to 
beautify the fabrics and the services of the Church. He 
replies to the scoff of his Romanist adversary that “ pro- 
testantism waxeth weary of itself,’’ and that “‘ their churches 
begin to look with anew face.” ‘* What,” asks Chillingworth, 


‘if our devotion towards God out of a desire that he 
should be worshipped as in spirit and truth in the first 
place, so also in the beauty of holiness,—what if out of 
fear that too much simplicity and nakedness in the 
public service of God may beget in the ordinary sort of 
men a dull and stupid irreverence . . . the governors 
of our church more of late than formerly have set them- 
selves to adorn and beautify the places where God’s 
honour dwells, and to make them as heaven-like as they 


1 Clarendon, Life, i. 56, 58. 
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can with earthly ornaments! ... Is this devotion in 
the Church of England an argument that she is coming 
over to the Church of Rome?” } 


What would have been the course of Chillingworth’s later 
development had he not joined the King’s forces in the field, 
and met his early death, who can tell? He might have 
become, with Cosin, Sancroft, and Ken, a leader in the 
Church of the Restoration. For his spiritual craving for 
religious faith was just as strong as his intellectual restless- 
ness. All his friends seem to have admired and loved him. 
“He was a man of excellent parts,” says Clarendon, 


“‘ and of a cheerful disposition ; void of all kinds of vice, 
and endued with many notable virtues ; of a very public 
heart, and an indefatigable desire to do good ; his only 
unhappiness proceeded from his sleeping too little, and 


thinking too much.” 2 
A. E. SIMPSON. 


CHESTER. 


1 Works, i. 28. 
2 Clarendon, Life, i. 60. 





THE FAIRY PROBLEM IN SCOTLAND. 
LEWIS SPENCE. 


LITTLE of the evidence we now possess was lacking to the 
great debate on the origins of Faerie which was waged during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. In the essays of 
Hartland, Lang and Nutt, too, can be observed the “* parent 
forms ” of those theories concerning the origins of Faerie 
which are now tacitly accepted. But only tacitly, for in 
reality the ends of the Fairy problem have been left floating 
in the air-currents of controversy. Since those days of the 
fin de siécle Rhys, MacCulloch, Miss Eleanor Hull and others 
have contributed valuable suggestions to the study, still no 
final solution has been forthcoming. 

It has occurred to the writer to put into plain language 
and small compass his own personal findings regarding the 
nature and origins of Scottish Fairy lore in the hope that 
they may be of use to workers in this particular field. He 
can lay claim to the same advantage as the native Breton or 
Tuscan student of Fairy belief, an upbringing in a countryside 
where, in his boyhood, the belief in Fairies had not yet 
altogether passed away and where the tales concerning them 
were as clear in the folk-memory as the price of agricultural 
produce. It has seemed proper to set down the conclusions 
reached at the commencement, so that they may be kept in 
mind while perusing the arguments upon which they are 
founded. 

Briefly they are as follows: the Scottish belief in 
** Fairies ” was the residue of a primitive cultus of ancestor- 
worship which was in some manner associated with a ritual 
of deities of the soil, and the general type of worship from 
which it was developed still survives among some savage and 
barbarous races either in a complete or vestigial form. 
Associated with this cultus was a belief in reincarnation and 
in the temporary enchantment of the living and _ thel 
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removal to a sphere withdrawn from human existence. It 
also seems to have become necessary to distinguish between 
the “* fairies ’? proper, that is, the ancestral spirits and nature 
spirits worshipped in connection with this cultus and “ the 
Fairy Folk ’’ who stood in the relationship of worshippers to 
those spirits. Lastly, it is believed that in certain circum- 
stances individuals were accepted into the cult by initiation 
and that this practice persisted until comparatively recent 
times. 

One cannot pretend that most of these arguments have 
not been advanced previously, but in the majority of 
instances they have either been of the nature of mere 
suggestions or have been stated theoretically without any 
body of evidence to support them. As regards the theory of 
the existence of a caste known as “ the Fairy Folk,” it is here 
presented in quite a different form to any brought forward so 
far. 

More than a century ago the Brothers Grimm gave it as 
their opinion that “‘ the Scotch traditions contain the most 
complete system of belief in a race of spirits invisibly filling 
all nature.” This ‘‘ system ”’ is all the more valuable because, 
unlike the Irish, it is not based upon literary sources but on 
folk-tradition alone. It is true that slight differences exist 
between Lowland and Highland fairy lore, but these have 
been artificially heightened. It has not been thought 
necessary to detail here the nature or general characteristics 
of the Scottish fairies, familiar as they have become, and it 
will be seen how, in the sequel, the vexed questions relating 
to the size and sex of these spirits right themselves when 
taken into consideration with the distinction between fairies 
and the Fairy Folk. Equally would it be idle to rehearse the 
ld controversy concerning the identity of the fairies with 
the dead. The peasant lore of both Scotland and Ireland is 
triumphantly dogmatic on the score of that identity. 

But if the fairy spirits are the dead, or associated in some 
#@ manner with the dead, it is in a special sense. Indeed the 
valuable suggestions of Nutt and Wentz on this point have 
not been sufficiently regarded. As all the evidence shows, 
persons sojourning in Faerie undergo some “ unknown 
magical bodily transmutation’ which is almost certainly 
connected with the primitive belief that death is of the nature 
of enchantment, the result of hostile magic, and neither 
normal nor natural. In the ancient Scotland, according to 
popular belief, this bespellment might be of a temporary 
character. A man might return from “ the Phairie” after 
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residing there many years—a reflection of the primitive belief 
that death was impermanent and accidental. The great dead 
too were said to dwell in the underground world of Faerie, 
and even the heroes or gods of the Irish Tuatha De Danaan 
themselves underwent this species of enchantment when 
they took up residence in the Fairy raths underground. “ The 
Glaistig,” says the Rev. J. G. Campbell, a notable authority, 
writing of a fairy type peculiar to the Highlands, ‘* is a woman 
of human race who has been put under enchantment and to 
whom a fairy nature has been given.” ! 

These phases of the fairy faith, however, are merely 
ancillary to the main belief that the fairies were the ancestors 
of the folk awaiting reincarnation through rebirth and in all 
likelihood this notion was connected with the idea that death 
was abnormal, though it would be difficult to say which of 
these beliefs preceded the other. As the ancestral nature of 
the fays has only been hinted at so far, a brief résumé of their 
claims to such a position seems necessary. 

There is plenty of proof that the people of both Scotland 
and Ireland in primitive times regarded the fairies as their 
ancestors. The Rev. Robert Kirk in 1691 placed it on record 
that the Highlanders would not remove earth or wood from 
a fairy hill, “‘ superstitiously believing the souls of their 
Predecessors to dwell there.’ The late Mr George Henderson, 
author of Survivals in Belief Among the Celts, adduced several 
sound reasons for believing that ancestor-worship at one time 
prevailed in the Scottish Highlands, among them the per- 
sistent custom of naming children after a deceased ancestor, 
also commonly found among barbarous peoples. The dead 
in the Scottish “‘ fairy mounds ”’ were regarded as dwelling 
underground, precisely as did the Egyptian dead in their 
tombs. They could be sustained there by sacrifice and 
libation, as many a passage in peasant tale and witchcraft 
trials makes plain. They received a “‘teind” or tithe of 
barley and milk and required a “ kain”’ or payment of life 
to be made to them in annual sacrifice. Like dead ancestors 
elsewhere, they grew wrathful if not fed, and their habit of 
sucking the blood of sleeping peasants if water was not left 
out for their consumption at night reveals a relationship 
with the Balkan vampires, who in their earlier traditional 
form were certainly starved and neglected deceased relatives 
avenging themselves upon the living. The vampirism of the 
Scottish fairies is, indeed, more than suspect, for the elder 
Scotland firmly believed that persons afflicted with decline 


1 Italics mine—L.S. 
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were the victims of the fairies, who had drained them of 
vitality. 

The tutelary character of the fairies, and many other 
circumstances too numerous to allude to even in summary 
form, also reveal their ancestral status. That the peasantry 
of Ireland some twenty years ago were of the opinion that 
their native fays were ancestral spirits is manifest from the 
personal testimony of Wentz, who adduces very numerous 
proofs of this, while Borlase and Nutt have made it plain 
that the Tuatha De Danaan, or Irish fairies, were most 
definitely ancestral spirits and that several of the Celtic 
festivals, such as Samhain, were associated with their cult. 

Such fairy forms as the banshee (fairy woman) and the 
brownie have also been described as ancestral spirits by 
J. G. Campbell, Crofton Croker, and other authorities. 

That a belief in reincarnation or rebirth accompanied this 
ancestral cult, evidence is also forthcoming. The late Dr 
Alexander Carmichael, a sound authority, found proofs 
throughout the Highlands and Islands of a definite belief in 
the ancient Celtic doctrine of rebirth, the existence of which 
in Ireland and elsewhere in the Celtic area has been proven 
by Nutt, Wentz and Miss Hull, among others.. The notion 
that the fairies spirited away mortal infants, replacing them 
by “ changelings,”’ has been explained by Nutt as a relic of 
sacrifice to agricultural powers, while Wentz has construed 
it as associated with the primitive conviction that “ the 
human soul can be abstracted from the body by disembodied 
spirits,’ although he also connects it with the Celtic belief 
in reincarnation which may be epitomised as the notion that 
a“ balance ’”? must be maintained between the numbers of 
the living and the dead in the tribe. The kidnapping of 
women and children by the fairies is admittedly a complex 
matter. The writer’s distinct impression, after careful 
examination of the whole subject, is that no adequate 
explanation has yet been reached concerning it. 

Let us now briefly examine some traits of ancestral cults 
prevalent among savage and barbarous peoples to-day and 
see if they are capable of casting any light upon the ideas once 
prevalent in Scotland regarding fairies. And let us first 
consider the beliefs of the Arunta tribes of Western Australia, 
which, as Wentz, Lang and MacCulloch hinted long ago, offer 
an almost complete parallel to the Celtic “ doctrine” of 
Faerie. The Arunta believe that the alcheringa beings, their 
remote ancestors, are reincarnated again and again. As 
iruntarinia, or disembodied spirits, they dwell underground, 
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and when a woman passes one of their haunts, one of them 
enters her body for the purpose of being reincarnated. As he 
does so, he drops his churinga, a stone indicative of his 
spiritual individuality, which is usually found near the spot 
where the woman’s conception has taken place. Near the 
spot, too, a tree known as the nanja, is to be found in which 
the arumburinga, the spirit double of the iruntarinia, dwells, 
which, when that spirit is reincarnated, either follows it or 
takes up its abode with the other iruntarinia underground. 
The iruntarinia are visible only to medicine-men or to children 
born with their eyes open. Like the Scots fairies they are 
thievish in propensity, carry off women, and control human 
affairs and natural phenomena. All the Arunta believe 
themselves to be reincarnations of these ancestral spirits. 

Can we find in Scottish folklore traces of this type of 
belief still entertained by the Australian Arunta? Scots 
fairies were commonly associated with sacred trees. A couple 
of centuries ago a row of trees near the chapel of St Ninian 
in the parish of Belly was regarded as “ sacred,” and a 
similar plantation in the Isle of Skye was famous all over the 
West. An island on Loch Maree known as a haunt of fairies 
contained such a sacred tree. In Ireland ghosts and appari- 
tions are commonly said to live in isolated thorn-trees and 
it would seem that the oak-groves of the Druids may have 
consisted of sacred trees enshrining ancestral spirits. Indeed, 
as Henderson says of such sacred trees among the Scottish 
Highlanders, “‘ the soul of the dead was believed to pass into 
the tree.” 

Sacred stones, too, were associated in Scotland, as else- 
where, with human birth. Women desirous of progeny 
betook themselves “‘ to the stones,” and a large recumbent 
sloping stone in the King’s Park, Edinburgh, is still pointed 
out as one down which, women, anxious to have children, 
were formerly in the habit of sliding. 

Scottish nanjas and birth-centres are thus traceable, and 
many of the places in which they are found are identified 
with the fairies. It may also be mentioned in passing that 
the medicine-men of the Arunta are said to have “ second 
sight,” or power to behold the iruntarinia or Australian 
“* fairies,” a gift attributed to Scottish seers, for second sight, 
in its more primitive significance, was not, as is generally 
supposed, the ability to glimpse prophetic things but to 
visualise the fairy spirits alone. 

Beliefs similar to those entertained regarding the fairies 
in Scotland are to be found among other barbarous peoples. 
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The Amazulu believe in the Amatongo spirits who “ take” 
the body through death to a subterranean region; the Phi 
of Siam live underground and are substantially the same in 
character as the Scottish fays. The Battacks of Sumatra 
credit the existence of a dwarf race dwelling in the mountains 
who carry off men and women, and in Formosa a small race 
of the same kind is known, while among the Maori of New 
Zealand an entire system of Faerie which bears an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to that prevalent in most European 
countries has long been known and recorded. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to point to a savage community which did 
not possess some belief of the kind associated with spirits 
resembling the fairies of Europe. 

It is therefore established that ‘“‘ Faerie’ was regarded 
as a place where the dead were supposed to dwell in a state 
of enchantment until such time as they could return to the 
land of the living through reincarnation. In short, it was 
such a sphere as might have been developed in the imagina- 
tion of primitive people who believed that death was merely 
a temporary and unnatural occlusion of life and who had 
developed a system of ancestral worship. But this does not 
account for quite a number of the circumstances of Faerie 
lore, among others for the prevalence of tales in which fairies 
form unions with mortals, or of mirchen in which they 
sometimes appear as diminutive, sometimes as of normal 
human size, or in which they are spoken of as initiating human 
beings into their secrets. 

The writer believes that it is possible to clear up many of 
these conflicting ideas by proof that the fairies must be 
distinguished from what he will call ‘‘ the Fairy Folk,” living 
people who seem to have constituted the priesthood and 
worshippers of the Fairy cultus. Again and again in witch 
trials and the literature relative to the Scottish fairies we 
encounter allusions to people who are not described as 
“fairies ”’ but as “‘ the fairy folk,’’ or “‘ the fair folk,” whose 
humanity is sufficiently obvious from the circumstances 
associated with them. They are spoken of as appearing in 
ordinary human guise, and as intermarrying with mortals, 
from whom they differ not at all in habit or custom. Miss 
Margaret Murray, in her book The Witch-cult in Western 
Europe, has already suggested that “‘ the cult of the fairy or 
primitive race survived until less than three hundred years 
ago, and that the people who practised it were known as 
witches.” But she follows Scott, Campbell of Islay, Mac- 
Ritchie and others in believing that the fairies were a 
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dwarfish race of human beings, a theory sufficiently exploded, 
which means that all her witches must necessarily have been 
undersized ! The Fairy Folk were probably the last remnants 
of primitive tribes dwelling in the more remote parts of the 
country in those earth-houses or brughs still to be found all 
over Scotland and Ireland, many of which were inhabited 
until the middle of last century. In France Boguet described 
them as “ vrais diables incorporez,” ‘‘ devils incarnate,” a 
term incomprehensible if the fairies were spirits. If the 
theory of the humanness of the Fairy Folk be accepted, it at 
once disposes of the difficulty which so many writers on the 
subject have experienced in dealing with the conflicting 
reports about the size of the fairies, for the fairies of lesser 
proportions, tiny and fragile, at once take their places as the 
souls of the dead, which in nearly all primitive mythologies 
are regarded as diminutive, those of human bulk appearing 
as “‘ the Fairy Folk,” their worshippers. 

That such fairy beliefs as survived in Scotland until 
comparatively recent times were the remains of an ancient 
ancestral cult can scarcely be open to doubt. As in Ireland, 
the remnants of both dogma and ritual are associated with 
these survivals and that fairy lore reveals substantially the 
same feature elsewhere in Europe can readily be verified by 
comparison with it. The ritual portion of the cult still 
survives in a shadowy form in the memory and pseudo- 
practice of the several great seasonal festivals associated with 
the fairy name—Sambhain, or Hallowe’en, which was con- 
verted by the early church into the feast of All Souls, and 
which is still recognised among the Irish peasantry as the only 
day when the fairy haunts are open; St John’s Eve, or 
Midsummer’s Day; and Christmas, the two last being 
festivals of the solar solstices. On these occasions the fairies 
are supposed to be abroad taking part in great ceremonial 
dances which closely resemble those dances of the dead so 
familiar in primitive savage belief. The underlying purpose 
of these great ritual festivals appears to have been to induce 
the generative powers of fertility to give copiously of their 
vitalising influences—influences of which, in their chthonic 
aspect, the ancestors were the official guardians or patrons. 

That mortals outside the cultus were regarded as sharing 
the capacities and the joys of the Fairy Folk through a 
process of initiation many surviving tales and customs make 
clear. The most definite proof that some kind of mystical 
knowledge was taught to approved inquirers by the Fairy 
Folk is afforded by the statement, encountered in more than 
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one tale, concerning the existence of what was known in the 
Scottish Highlands as the Ceaird-Chomuinn, or ‘‘ association- 
craft,” which may be more definitely translated as “ the 
association of the Folk,” that is, the Fairy Folk. The endow- 
ment conferred by this association appears to have consisted 
mainly of skill in handicraft, but there is good reason to think 
that it also communicated a knowledge of medicine and 
magic. Countless stories are related of persons who received 
initiation into fairy magic and the accounts of the Scottish 
witch-trials teem with similar instances. Indeed, all through 
Celtic lore we constantly encounter tales of men and women, 
“fairy-doctors ’? and ‘‘ charmers,”’ who derived their power 
from the fairies. 

That the gift of the second sight was conferred by 
initiation is clear enough from what Kirk and other older 
writers have said of it. But what I especially wish to stress is 
that it appears to have been possible by certain definite 
magical acts and processes, rites and ceremonies, to acquire 
Second Sight. In ballad and legend we find clear evidence 
to support the idea that this belief existed among the people 
of Scotland at large. Kirk, in his Secret Commonwealth of 
Elves, Fauns and Fairies, stresses throughout his work the 
importance of the possession of second sight to those who 
desire to come into contact with the fairy world. 

Kirk enumerates the “‘ solemnities ”’ employed in invest- 
ing a man with the mystery of the Second Sight which would 
endow him with power to behold the Fairies and their country, 
tomake him ‘“‘ a Privado to the Airt,”’ as he calls it—words 
which go to prove that such a secret art existed, and that 
men could be initiated into it. He must gird a tether of hair 
which had bound a corpse to the bier about his middle, then 
bow his head downward and look back through his legs until 
he espied a funeral advance. Or he must peer through a hole 
from which a knot of fir had been taken. Ifthe wind changed 
while the hair tether was about him he was in peril of his life. 
A second method was to put his left foot under the right foot 
of a wizard or wise man, who should place his hand on the 
neophyte’s head. He must then look over the wizard’s right 
shoulder, when he would see a multitude of elves, “ like 
furious hardie men, flocking to him hastily from all quarters.” 
Now this, I suggest, is an account not of something imaginary, 
but a partial and broken-down memory of the long-preserved 
ntual of a hereditary cult whose members believed them- 
= to be able to communicate with and enter some other 
plane. 
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Kirk tells us that if invited and earnestly requested, 
“‘ these Companions make themselves known and familiar to 
men ; otherwise, being in a different State and Element, they 
neither can nor will easily converse with them.” This reveals 
the fact that a certain ritual of invocation was employed to 
get in touch with the fairy spirits. Again, it is stated that 
men occasionally employed stratagems “for procuring a 
Privacy to any of these Mysteries.”” This seems a further 
indication that mysteries were held, and that they were 
frequented and continued by people who actually were 
initiates. 

Kirk adds that ‘ A vehement desire to attain this airt is 
very helpful to the inquirer,” that “‘ the pragmatick people 

. recreate themselves in offering secret intelligence to 
men,” and that “a seer can give another person this sight 
transiently.”” He also speaks of “‘a possible and harmless 
method of correspondence betwixt men”’ and the fairies, and 
of the “ Hollanders or Hollow-cavern inhabitants who live 
and traffick among us, in another state of being, without ou 
knowledge.” 

But Kirk, as his book reveals, had undoubtedly been 
bitten by the “ Rosicrucian ”’ philosophy of his time, and 
regarded the fairies much as the Comte de Gabalis his sylphs 
and salamanders. As a rural parson ministering on the 
boundary betwixt Lowlands and Highlands (he was an 
Episcopalian attached to a Church of Scotland Presbytery 
and deeply respected by his brethren !) he knew the folklore 
of the countryside, but although he realised the living nature 
of the fairy belief, he failed in a measure to discriminate 
betwixt fairies and the Fairy Folk, although he refers to them 
separately as elves and wizards, the latter being those who 
conferred the second sight upon novices in “ the airt.” 

Now that is precisely what the medicine-men of the 
Arunta “‘ fairy ” cultus do in the case of those who desire to 
enter their ranks. Among the Arunta only medicine-men 
and seers (the “ Fairy Folk ” of the tribe) can behold the 
truntarinia or ancestral spirits, or “ fays.” ‘* The Arunta,” 
says Wentz, “ think of the alcheringa beings exactly as Celts 
think of fairies, as real invisible entities who must be pro- 
pitiated if men wish to secure their goodwill, and as bene- 
ficent and protecting beings when not offended, who may 
attach themselves to individuals as guardian spirits.” “* The 
truntarinia,”’ says MacCulloch, “ are visible only to medicine 
men and children born with eyes open. ” The entire process 
by which such persons, already “ predisposed ”’ to vision, 
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gould obtain its fullness through initiation at the hands of the 
tribal medicine-men is narrated by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
in that work which still remains the most authoritative upon 
the religious beliefs of the Central Australians. 

Parallels which reveal that the gift of vision is at least one 
passport to the fairy cultus may be gleaned from Wales, 
America, and the South Sea Islands, and indeed the whole 
process of fairy initiation, so far as it can be traced, has a 
decided resemblance to the earlier and more primitive phases 
of initiation among Greeks and Egyptians which held 
ancestral as well as chthonic and agricultural significances. 
For “ Fairyland” is not only the place of the ancestors 
awaiting rebirth, but also a cavern of initiation into the 
deeper mysteries of the ancestral cult, such as we may 
encounter in the more primitive phases of many mythologies. 

To sum up, there appear to be good grounds for believing 
that the fairy superstition in Scotland originated in a primi- 
tive cultus of ancestor-worship which became associated with 
a ritual of deities of the soil, who may also have had an 
ancestral origin. The parallels between the surviving remains 
of this cultus as expressed in modern folk-belief and the 
similar beliefs of living barbarous and savage peoples seem to 
reveal that these must have had a common origin at a distant 
and primitive era. The distinction between the fairies and 
the Fairy Folk, if accepted—and the evidence for the 
existence of the latter is much too extensive for elaboration 
in a brief article—throws quite a new light upon the entire 
problem of fairy origins and disembarrasses the whole study 
of a number of vexatious side-issues which have retarded its 
explication for years. It must now be clear, indeed, that the 
question of the history and origin of the Fairy Folk should be 
approached on an entirely separate basis from that which 
concerns the nature of the fairies proper and that any 
theories connected with the former, their racial origin, stature 
and so forth (the question as to whether they were a dwarfish 
trace has inspired many volumes) are more akin to Anthro- 
pology than pure Folklore. 

As regards the question of initiation, it seems obvious 
enough that both in ancient Scotland and among barbarous 
living tribes this was associated with the gift of second sight, 
and it would seem that this parallel opens up interesting 
possibilities for further comparisons. 

LEWIS SPENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 





HYMNS—AS RELIGION AND POETRY. 
W. J. BLYTON. 


OccASIONALLY a bishop or a speaker at a denominational 
conference utters a sharp criticism of a group of popular 
hymns, frequently hurting the feelings of the elderly who 
subsist on pious tradition and uncritical affection, and 
encouraging—not usually for true or critically sound reasons 
—the distastes of others. Some of the animadversions 
(except on obvious puerilities, which will not be discussed 
here), would not pass in any enlightened poetry circle, nor 
with a liberal connoisseur of verse like Quiller-Couch, for 
example. They show rather imperfect appreciation of the 
difference between prose fact and poetic symbol, between 
doctrinal and imaginative exactness, between long-sanctioned 
usage and quite recent misuse of phrase or word ; and they 
pitch many a mind in the wrong key to get at the realities in 
our hymnologies, in which some of the best of Christianity 
still holds out with a charmed life. 

A favourite kind of tilt is at images such as Cowper 
employed in his hymn, ‘“ There is a Fountain filled with 
Blood.” It is heartless criticism, which no professor of 
poetry could endorse, to subject this to any prose criterion 
of interpretation. Believe the fact indicated or not, it is noble 
hyperbole. There is a subtle and continually changing 
fashion in similes and metaphors; those which appeal 
strongly to one generation suffering some eclipse to another. 
But a little imagination, to say nothing of the historic and 
religious sense, will bridge a casual gap of that type. To the 
hymn mentioned, you may object that it is too narrowly 
evangelical—in what it omits ; but not, logically, in what it 
affirms. And the large tact which one pleads for, in regard 
to such a hymn, should be extended to the hymnology of 
quite other schools ; as will appear from some of the instances 
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to be cited, Catholic, Quaker, Anglican, Eastern and Non- 
conformist alike. They have been the one continuing 
lyricism which, for millions, has not gone in and out of fashion 
for two thousand years; an important fact in itself. They 
have been self-expression, catharsis, and an adit into the 
unseen, for multitudes who have simply had no other; from 
the Magnificat while the Altar is incensed at Solemn Vespers, 
to ““ Glory for me” at the slum street-corner. And nearly 
every notable poet has tried his hand at a hymn, whether he 
be a believer or not, and whether or not the verse is in any 
collection. 

Take the eighteenth century which others besides Carlyle 
see as “‘a howling wilderness of scepticism.” Was it so 
indeed ? Let us look closer. Apart from the solemn vesper 
of Gray, the Elegy with its closing prayer; and Smart’s 
sublime, inebriated Song to David; Blake’s diviner, child- 
like notes—of innocence or experience ; what are we to say 
of the hymns, ‘‘ O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” “‘ Christians, 
Awake,” ‘‘ When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” ‘“ How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds,” “‘ Come, O Thou Traveller 
Unknown,” “ Rock of Ages,” and others, all of which are of 
that century ? In lyric, drama, and pastoral, the age “‘ never 
spoke out’; but it did so from time to time in religion. 
Bishop Challoner for his Catholic brethren, Bishop Wilson 
for his Anglican, kept the fire burning. The preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield moved many to ecstasies. The hymns 
of the time have not indeed the wonderful form and doctrinal 
range and depth of the old Latin hymns of the Church ; nor 
quite the ineffable, tender, pleading quality of the seven- 
teenth century German (“‘ To Jesu’s Heart, All Burning ’’), 
nor the humble, hot, passionate mysticism of the Spanish of 
St Teresa and St John of the Cross. 

But they are genuine and moving hymns, not merely 
plous poems; in a time when poets were too “sane” to 
escape from the tyranny of reason and give forth the lyric 
cry in obedience to the impulse of love. Only the mad poets, 
just then, were a success—Collins, Blake, Smart and Cowper. 
Only in a hymn could the more normal poet let himself go, 
for then he had the sanction and support of his creed, credo 
quia impossibile—and the countenance of a singing congre- 
gation. 

The New Hymnal of the Unitarians is regarded not 
unjustly as one of the most hospitable. It has, with most of 
the great orthodox hymns (a few needlessly altered) others 
not seen in most collections, such as ‘‘ Sing We of the Golden 
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City” by Felix Adler, a Jew; as well as Sir J. Bowring’s 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory ” and Stopford Brooke’s 
“Let the Whole Creation Cry” and ‘“ Immortal Love, 
Within Whose Righteous Will.”” Brooke’s warm Irish heart 
and imagination were guided by a deep and critical knowledge 
both of hymnology and literature in general. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a voice of New England Unitarianism, produced at 
least one hymn which for scope and sublimity might stand 
beside those hymns in the ancient Offices : 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star ; 
Centre and Soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how dear. 


The verses all enshrine experience. Usually, the more bold 
and special the experience, the less is the result suited to 
general occasions: for example, Emily Bronté’s personal 
testament, ‘* No Coward Soul is Mine ”’ : 


O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life—that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in Thee. 


As Goldwin Smith observed, the relation of man with 
Godhead repels specifically poetic treatment—for hymn 
purposes. The public hymn can be little other than the 
incense of the worshipping soul : “‘ those of the Latin Church 
are best ; not because they are better poetry than the rest 
(for they are not) but because their language is the most 
sonorous.” Theologising goes ill into them, and indeed it is 
a poor heart which scans them for any ’doxy, hetero- or 
ortho-, instead of shared emotion. Was Milton Arian or 
Socinian ? None the less, even at fifteen he looked into 
heaven : 


He with all-commanding might 
Filled the new-made world with light. 


Hymns have been the layman’s contribution to the 
Liturgy: in our own day, Kipling, Laurence Housman, 
Edmund Gosse, Clifford Bax, Laurence Binyon, Thomas 
Hardy and Lascelles Abercrombie. Many have been moved, 
without knowing their Unitarian source, by James Mar- 
tineau’s Passiontide lines “‘ A Voice Upon the Midnight 
Air,” and Sarah Flower Adams’ “‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

The vital element of romance, lyricism, and _ release 
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without which religion were a bleak intellectualism, is in 
some communions provided chiefly by hymn and chant. 
And just as it will instruct a man living in a mature and 
elaborated rite to discern the sincerity which is in plain and 
even incomplete forms of worship—so it would educate the 
puritan to feel in Eastern, Roman and other rites the joy and 
dread which are of the essence of religious expression. 

One has often heard (and must in candour agree with, 
upon the whole) the verdict, from hymn connoisseurs of every 
Communion in Britain, that the most comprehensive and at 
the same time discriminate and scholarly collection achieved 
thus far is the English Hymnal, of which by now many 
editions must have proceeded from the Oxford University 
Press. Like Songs of Praise, it is extremely hospitable to the 
sacred verse of other times and places, giving examples based 
on the Yigdal, or on the Mozarabic, or the ancient liturgies of 
the African and other early churches. But the latter contains 
many devotional pieces which are not suitable for singing. 
They are no worse for that ; much fine work asks to be read 
in the silence of one’s room, and as it were sings itself. 
Carlyle’s ‘* So Here Hath Been Dawning,” beautiful as it is, 
could never be chosen—at any service which I for one have 
ever assisted, and my experience has included lone chapels 
on the northern moors, deep-sea deck missions, the Greek 
Orthodox churches abroad, Catholic devotions from Rome to 
Wurtemburg and Holland, and Anglican of every sort. Nor 
can one see Hardy’s “ Magnificat ’’ quite coming off, either 
in cathedral or prayer meeting. This only proves that a good 
poem is by no means necessarily a good hymn. The converse 
is true: a great hymn, such as Newman’s “ Praise to the 
Holiest in the Height,” can do its work without a simile, a 
metaphor, or a specific poetic thrill. Of this hymn, Sir Oliver 
Lodge has said that it is almost the ideal, since it sum- 
marises, clearly and beautifully, practically the whole orb of 
Christian teaching on Christology and redemption, and does 
so without the least strain or irrelevance. In its first context, 
sung as it is in The Dream of Gerontius by the choirs of the 
Celestials, it is, of course, marvellous, for there it has a 
dramatic function. But per se it is just lucid, logical, and 
nobly phrased. I mentioned Hardy’s verses, from The 
Dynasts, where the Pities intone them. They are weighted with 
the ore of reverence and poetry, both; but they are too 
intricate and packed with meaning for any collective singing. 
Voices cannot wed verbal or philosophic wealth; singing 
consorts with the simple and elemental. Hence one’s 
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frequent disappointment when an able composer sets to 
music some poetic masterpiece ; neither is the gainer, for the 
poetry was somehow its own music, and the apparatus of 
orchestra or voices is only another structure alongside the 
poem—not fused with it. No one would think, from these 
verses, that a church full of the devout was referring to the 
Virgin’s moving response at the Annunciation : 


To Thee whose eye all nature owns, 
Who hurlest dynasts from their thrones, 
And liftest them of low estate 

We sing, with her men consecrate . 
Who hadst not shaped such souls as we 
If tender mercy lacked in Thee .. . 
Therefore we quire to highest height 
The Wellwiller, the kindly Might 

That balances the Vast for weal, 

That purges us by wounds to heal. 


In its setting, and perused in the study, it has Sophoclean 
dignity. But I could not stand up—even with a thousand 
others—and, without self-consciousness or dallying over the 
fine literary flavours in it, sing 


‘“* That mild-eyed Prescience ponders nigh 
Life’s loom, to lull it by-and-by. 


We can sympathise with scholarly clerics’ desire to claim the 
best verbal art for the service of religion ; yet not The Hound 
of Heaven, nor The Unknown Eros, nor Myers’ Saint Paul 
will be naturalised in the chancel ; their place, if they are to 
be in church, is in the pulpit, quoted. The more glorious 
flights of St Paul (Eph. iii. for instance) would submerge any 
accompaniment ; because they supply their own sufficient 
wings to the imagination. On the other hand, a simple 
sentiment and picture such as “‘ And there were Shepherds 
Abiding with their Flocks by Night” calls for the com- 
mentary of some great composer—and as we know, got one. 
It may be paradoxical and annoying to the person of taste 
(but not if he goes further into the matter) that Tate and 
Brady, Doddridge and Wesley, or some humble monk or 
anonymous Christian, can do what a Keats or a Tennyson 
could not, or did not. 

Their very simplicity of mood assists them ; just as it is 
the best of Newman’s verse, in Lyra Apostolica, with its 
piercing spiritual realism, which quietly refuses the harness 
of community-singing, and insists on solitary reading if at 
all. That Wordsworth might have written great hymns 1s 
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suggested by verses which one has never met in any 


anthology : 
Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning sons of men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise and breathe again, 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 


The exquisite Carolines and the Platonists are not strictly 
hymn-writers (Traherne, Herbert, Henry Vaughan and 
Crashaw) as they are devout soliloquists addressing the 
individual. Even Bunyan’s “ To be a Pilgrim ”’ is for the 
private heart rather than for the choir, in one admirer’s 
opinion. Emily Bronté’s wonderful lines on immortality, 
precisely because they are so original, and so much herself, 
are not representative enough for use by the many. The 
splendid exordium of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, “* Strong 
Son of God,” just fails to be domesticated in the house of 
Faith ; another poem of struggle toward the light, Cowper’s 
“Sometimes a Light Surprises ”’ hits the mark more nearly, 
as does the minor young poet Kirke White in ‘“‘ Oft in Danger, 
Oft in Woe.” No poet, known by his poetry, was more 
uniformly successful at the hymn than Whittier, for he made 
genuine poetry exquisitely subsidiary to the hymn-idea. 
Mr Masefield’s lovely verse in The Everlasting Mercy, quoted 
in some hymn anthologies, did not do this, nor was it meant 
to: 

O Christ, who holds the open gate, 

O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 

O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 

Of holy white birds flying after. 


The very simple Muse of Adelaide Procter is more at home in 
church than the subtler religious gift of Christina Rosetti. 
In modern English, none has been more fortunate than 
Charles and John Wesley, Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge. 

And yet surely the golden age of hymns must be looked 
for a long way back. One of the very earliest, ‘‘ Hail, Glad- 
dening Light,” still embalms the very soul of primitive, 
proscribed, tender early Christianity. The ‘‘ Breast Plate of 
St Patrick ’”’ (fourth century) is at once saintly and soldierly, 
a veritable sword of the spirit : yet how often do we hear it 
actually sung? A derivative of it is in the Sarwm Primer, 
1558: “* God be in My Head and in My Understanding,” but 
it has not the swing of the other. If we tire of the modern 
accent, then why not sometimes, in Browning’s words, 
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**blare out the mode Palestrina,” that is, refresh ourselves at 
the very sources? Some grand, singable things are com- 
prised in the ancient but still young liturgies of St James, 
St Basil, St Chrysostom, the Roman Missal and the Coptic. 
Here, J. M. Neale did some more than competent translation. 
How to combine high dignity and austerity with mass- 
fervour—this is the problem (if they felt it to be such) which 
was instinctively solved by men like St Bonaventura, 
Prudentius, V. Fortunatus and St Theodulph of Orleans. It 
is as if we cannot to-day, unself-consciously recapture the 
naiveté, the natural nostalgia for eternity, which so inevitably 
came to St Bernard of Cluny in his twelfth-century Hora 
novissima ; in the Rosy Sequence (‘‘ Jesu, dulcis memoria ”) 
and his Joyful Rhythm (1091-1158) translated so adequately 
by the practised Fr Caswall; to the authors of ‘ Lucis 
Creator Optime ” in Vespers, and “ Te lucis ante terminum ” 
in Compline. Yet such a mood came long ago to the English- 
man, Fr Laurence Anderton in “ Jerusalem, My Happy 
Home.” Something of the needed ancient timelessness (if 
one may so call it), the quality of not “‘ dating,” is in the very 
old Easter hymn, ‘‘ Ye Sons and Daughters of the Lord ” ; 
the majestic Verilla Regis prodeunt for Passiontide; the 
Stabat Mater; the Epiphany hymn, “O sola magnarum 
urbium ” (‘‘ Bethlehem, of Noblest Cities”), and the per- 
durable hymns from Lauds and Prime. These have the same 
resistant, unwithering life as the older carols and ballads. 
They sprang into being when the Tradition was everywhere 
strong about the authors and their hearers, like the air they 
breathed. Possibly Bishop Chadwick in the Yuletide 
‘“* Angels we have Heard on High ” and the Rev. E. Caswall 
in “‘ See Amid the Winter Snow ” won that pristine beauty 
and sincerity. Nevertheless, as we do not nowadays spon- 
taneously build antique basilicas, bold Byzantine fanes, and 
early Gothic—as inevitably as a bird builds its nest or utters 
its note—so we do not easily command the clear note of 
“Creator alma siderum” (‘‘ Dear Maker of the Starry 
Skies ’’) which is part of ancient Vespers. 

The power of the hymn extends much further than the 
worshippers actually participating. One may recall in The 
Ring and the Book how Browning, walking the sultry 
verandah in Rome or Florence at night, “ drinking the 
blackness in default of air,”’ 


Heard a chant made for midsummer nights— 
I know not what particular praise of God— 
It always came and went with June. 
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There is a deep literary and human interest in guessing that, 
at this moment of conception of his work, the thing he heard 
was the Corpus Christi ‘‘ Verbum supernum prodiens ” or 
perhaps St Thomas Aquinas’s “‘ Adoro Te devote,” or finally 
“ Lauda Sion Salvatorem.” Not dissimilarly, in Bavaria, the 
Black Forest and the Rhineland, I have come suddenly in 
the foreign twilight on some lighted church in the valleys 
hung with enormous woods, and heard the people—kneeling 
in crowds to the doors—burst into song, without signal, 
Dem Herzen Jesu singe (Aloys Schlor’s old folk-hymn). In 
Cologne Cathedral, it is an experience to hear thousands of 
people, including bands of the German Youth walking the 
countryside, at a point in the Mass break into a thunderous 
hymn from the Mainz or Koln Gesangbuch, or the Treves 
(Trier) tune, ‘“‘ Days and Moments Quickly Flying,” or ‘ All 
Ye Who Seek a Shelter Sure”? from the Tochter Sion of 
Cologne, 1740. The song books of Nurnberg, Mainz, Cologne, 
Trier, Speier, Strassburg, Limburg, Andernach, Rottenberg, 
Landshut, Frankfort, Paderborn, Miltenberg or the Geist- 
liche Gesangbuch or the Dresden Chorals are borrowed from 
and exchanged freely in that home of sacred and other song. 
It is a lesson to hear this union of the nobly traditional with 
the impulsive folk-element, going forward: naturally (as 
Newman said) like a pan-harmonicon, unprompted, un-led. 
Or as Mr Chesterton said, ‘“‘ The Germans, like the Welsh, 
can sing perfectly serious songs in chorus; can with clear 
eyes and clear voices, join together in words of innocent and 
beautiful personal passion, for a false maiden or a dead 
child”: whereas, he thought, the English cannot quite do 
this, because of some slight inhibition. More likely, it is the 
lack of the destined, fit song. All hesitation vanishes in 
certain grim little mountain-side chapels I have been in, 
when remote families have met and sung, “‘ And are we yet 
alive, and see each other’s face? . .. The fellowship of 
human minds is like to that above,” or “‘ Out of my stony 
griefs, Bethel I'll raise’’?; it vanishes likewise in certain 
ritualistic slum churches where a steamy crowd of back- 
street working-folk sing at Benediction before a lighted altar. 
One cannot accept supinely the ordinary excuses for English 
congregational shyness ; they sing Handel choruses without 
a touch of self-criticism, just as they do a rousing pro- 
cessional, or a virile unadorned doxology. I have seen, even 
in our days, complete self-forgetfulness in church worship ; 
and a processional is a fairly safe way of beating down that 
impalpable division between officiants and the crowd. 
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From Prudentius to Pusey’s ‘‘ Lord of Our Life ” there is an 
abundance from which to choose for the purpose; and a 
recessional is just as potent, such as the sixth-century “ The 
Day is Past and Over,” the old “‘ The Sun is Sinking Fast ” 
or Faber’s ‘*‘ Saviour, Bless Us Ere We Go,” or St Ambrose’s 
short evening hymn. 

More than decency and duty must be in our religion ; to 
master the heart, it should have a touch—may one say ?— 
of the thaumaturgic, the inspired. This nation is conspicu- 
ously gifted at dramatising its civic and national events and 
memorials; the silence, the parades, and the ritual of 
Remembrance Day have gone deep into the feelings of the 
majority ; Royalty also evokes emotion ; the alleged phlegm 
of the English is conquered habitually at the Promenade 
concerts. Religion, too, has its roots deep in human nature, 
and is as natural as walking, singing, love of colour, or the 
occasional materialist or sceptical mood. These are all our 
frames of mind—not mutually exclusive, not of rival incom- 
patible worlds ; but successive with us, and interchanged. 
The religious mood, in its fulness—its compass ranges from 
awe, through reverence, to love of colour and music, to 
interest in ideas from the pulpit, to practical moral leader- 
ship, the duties and decencies of life, and genuine fellowship 
and human contact—should be given its play. The Hymn is 
an excellent way in which the human spirit can achieve a 
warmer contact with some of those elements in the Faith. 
In its wider acceptance, sacred song, from the Te Deum to 
the simplest child’s hymn, is that which in Christianity over- 
passes frontiers and apprises members of one province or 
denomination of their points of likeness, above all of the 
tremendous, many-facetted fact which Christianity is. 


W. J. BLYTON. 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


THIs paper is intended to offer, as bearing upon the question 
of the “* historicity ’ of the Fourth Gospel, some considera- 
tions drawn from the study of the use of detail to heighten 
literary effect in certain of the books included in our Bible. 
By the use of that phrase I do not mean to imply that the 
use of detail in these books is due to conscious art. The 
spiritual pre-occupation of the writers is too intense for that. 
There is poetic imagination of the highest order in abundance, 
but the details do not give the impression of having been 
deliberately selected in order to produce an effect. On the 
contrary, they bubble out instinctively without effort as the 
natural, integral expression of the writer’s thought. They 
do not smell of the lamp. There is more in common here 
with Homer than with Virgil or Dante. 

The passages selected are : ’ 

(1) The thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah. 

(2) The twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of Job. 

(3) The last two chapters of the Revelation. 

(4) The Fourth Gospel itself. 

(1) In the two chapters of Isaiah we have a vivid contrast 
between a country visited by the indignation of the Almighty 
manifested in physical havoc and desolation and a land of 
peace and happiness. The imagery is drawn from a devas- 
tated civilisation which has been turned into a desert and a 
desert which has learnt to “ rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
The details were suggested (most of them) by the environ- 
ment and the actual experience of the writer. He no doubt 
had seen palaces overgrown with thorns, nettles and thistles, 
the wild beasts of the desert ranging through empty streets, 
the arrowsnake lurking in the walls, kites and owls and ravens 
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at home on the house-tops. He knew what a mirage looked 
like, or an oasis, and could imagine a smiling desert, purged 
of noisome creatures, endowed with the glory of Lebanon 
and the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, traversed by roads 
on which no wayfarer, though a fool, could lose his way. 
Here we have details, and minute details in abundance, and 
they are all suggested by things which the writer had himself 
seen, or might have seen. The only exception is “ the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch ” (xxxiv. 9), which seems 
to be a reminiscence of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
He uses a wealth of details drawn from physical facts to 
colour an imaginary picture of a physical scene which is the 
symbol of a profound spiritual truth. The spiritual truth is 
what concerns him: he seeks to convey it by allegory or 


symbol, as all the profoundest spiritual truths must be con- | 


veyed. But note that there is nowhere any confusion between 
the truth and its symbol. However true it may be that the 
details are drawn from facts which had occurred or might 
have occurred, it is abundantly evident that the writer's 
object was not to record events. He moves in quite a dif- 
ferent and a higher sphere. Like all prophets and all poets, 


he seeks to penetrate beyond the veil of what appears. He | 


does this by drawing an imaginary picture significant of the 
truth which underlies it. His work is outside the range of 


the mere historian, to whom facts are an end in themselves | 


and who is concerned with particulars. The actual may be 
the source from which he draws the details of his picture, but 
his facts are generalised facts. To introduce a fact of the 
historical order into it would be to confuse the temporal with 
the eternal and to blur the whole. A work of the imagination 
cannot move on two planes. Historical facts, of course, 
abound in many works of the imagination, but they occur 
not as facts belonging to the temporal order, but as gene- 
ralised and adopted into an order to which they as historical 
facts do not belong. 

In these chapters the details are all derived from the 
range of the actual or the possible, but there is no suggestion 
that any one of them is a record of a particular actual 
occurrence. 

The effect of the employment of this wealth of detail is 
that the vividness of the picture is enhanced. If it is 
regarded simply as a literary achievement it is obviously 
more effective than it would have been without them, but 


they flow so naturally and with so little effort from the | 


imagination of the writer that they can hardly be ascribed 
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to conscious artifice. The whole, judged by literary stan- 
dards, is a work of art, but, like all great works of art, it is 
not artificial. 

(2) The book of Job abounds in detail. Where in the 
whole range of literature has it been employed in such 
bewildering profusion as in those amazing last four chapters 
in which the whole of creation is laid under contribution ? 
In them the theme is spiritual—the demonstration of the 
might of God in contrast with the weakness of man, and this 
is achieved by an appeal to the physical facts of the universe. 
In the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters the theme is no 
less spiritual—the inexplicable mystery of the incidence of 
happiness or misery upon the individual human being. Here 
the nature of the argument made it necessary that the details 
should be drawn from a different source. The writer throws 
himself into the situation of one to whom the problem was of 
immediate practical concern. To heighten its vividness he 
uses the same method as before, the employment of detail, 
but here Job is not looking outwards upon the world in 
general, but inwards upon his own experience. We have 
another pair of contrasting pictures, in each of which the 
colour is intensified by the elaboration of small touches 
which produce a cumulative effect. But as Job’s concern 
was with the problem as it affected him individually, and 
took the form of a personal remonstrance with the Almighty, 
he drew his details from the memory of what he himself had 
suffered or was suffering. The facts which he uses are facts 
of his own inward experience, or, if objective facts, then such 
facts only regarded in relation to their effect upon himself. 
But, note that these facts are not used as symbols: they are 
hard facts, actual or possible, of actual experience. There is 
nothing of the same type as ‘‘ The wilderness shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.”” The problem which he was trying 
to solve was, “‘ Look at what has actually happened to me. 
— am I to reconcile it with the idea of a perfectly good 

oa?” 

(3) In the last two chapters of the Revelation we come 
to something of quite a different kind. Details are freely 
introduced and they produce a definite literary effect, arrest- 
ing the attention and heightening the colour of the picture, 
but they are derived from a different source. Instead of 
drawing upon the physical facts of the external world in 
order to portray a scene which, though imaginary and sym- 
bolical, might nevertheless be thought of as conceivably 
actualised, or upon his own experiences regarded as a matter 
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of actual fact, the writer gives free rein to his imagination 
and soars into a region beyond physical facts or individual 
experience. In the Isaiah passage the whole is a work of 
imagination, but the parts cleave close to earth; in the Job, 
both the whole and the parts are historical, and the question 
is how to relate them to the eternal order ; in the Revelation 
neither the whole nor the parts have any relation to anything 
which has occurred or could occur in the temporal order. 
The heavenly Jerusalem is itself a vision of the supernatural, 
and the pear! gates and the foundations of precious stones and 
the street of pure gold owe nothing to any actual or con- 
ceivable human experience beyond the fact that all our ideas 
are in a sense derived from experience. We know what gold, 
or a pearl, or an amethyst is, and the writer employs them as 
symbols of supreme beauty because he has nothing better, 
but they are idealised and sublimated. They shine with a 
** light which never was on sea or land.” There is no room 
here for Isaiah’s cormorants and bitterns, or even for his 
blossoming desert ; there is no room for details of actual 
individual experience such as we find in Job: the vision is 
cut adrift from all that we see and know and feel here and 
now and lifts us into another world of transcendant beauty 
and perfection. And this is done deliberately. There is not a 
single detail which we can imagine as actualised in what we 
call hard fact under the conditions in which we live. 

(4) Then we come to the Fourth Gospel itself, and we 
want to know what character we are to attribute to the details 
which issue forth naturally and instinctively in the course of 
the narrative and to the incidents and discourses which are 
incorporated in it. 

It will hardly be denied that the first impression produced 
by an attentive reading of the book is that the wealth of 
unstudied detail indicates that it is the work of an eye-witness, 
and that the stories purport to be records of actual incidents 
which had occurred and the conversations and discourses 
records of actual things which were said. But this does not 
necessarily imply that the writer’s memory was infallible, 
or that the discourses are verbatim reports. Moreover, it is 
clear that he sometimes appends to, or even incorporates into, 
his account of the conversations and discourses reflections 
and comments of his own, which are so intimately blended 
with them that it is difficult to say where the presumed 
report ends and the commentary begins. All this may be 
true and may create difficulties without casting suspicion 
upon the historical value of the book as a whole. 
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Nor, on the other hand, will it be denied that the spiritual 
interest is no less supreme here than in the passages from 
Isaiah, Job and Revelation. We are dealing with a gospel 
and not with a mere biography. If it is a record of historical 
facts, those facts are presented as the vesture and the vehicle 
of eternal truths. The object of the writer is to create belief 
in the minds of readers in order that they may have “‘ life ”’ 
(xx. 81). We know exactly what he set about. The question 
raised by modern criticism concerns not his object, but the 
method which he chose to employ. Is it by the recital of 
facts or by the use of symbol that he seeks to lift his readers 
into that region of transcendent significance in which his own 
spiritual life moved ? 

In the Isaiah passage the separate details are drawn from 
generalised conceptions of events which might occur and 
doubtless did occur, though there is no suggestion that they 
are records of their occurrence on any particular occasion : 
in the Job, they are records of actual occurrences, but they 
are subjective occurrences within the experience of the 
writer: in the Revelation we are lifted altogether out of 
the region of sublunary facts. But in the Fourth Gospel 
we get something different from any of these. The details 
are represented as actual, specific occurrences: they are 
objective facts and not subjective experiences: the scene 
is the world of everyday life. Ifthe book is a work of the 
imagination, it is something sut generis. The writer has not 
created for his own purpose an imaginary world and ima- 
ginary characters which he never asks anyone to believe to 
have belonged to the world of actual fact, as is the case with 
an ordinary work of fiction or poetry: He takes a historical 
character and certain historical events which, even supposing 
that he was not himself an eye-witness, were certainly within 
the knowledge of his grandparents, and it is suggested that, 
in furtherance of his desire to bring out their spiritual signi- 
ficance, he weaves round them an embroidery of imaginary 
events and sayings which he introduces into his narrative 
without any indication that they are of a different character 
to the original kernel of what he knew to be historical fact. 
The question is whether he did employ this unique method 
of achieving his object or whether the Fourth Gospel is to be 
taken on the whole at its face value. 

One result of the widespread diffusion of the knowledge 
of the results of the application of modern criticial methods 
to the New Testament has been that a presumption has been 
created that the Fourth Gospel cannot be treated on the 
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same lines as the Synoptics. No one will deny that it stands 
apart, and, as this fact has been more and more clearly 
recognised, it has come to be generally supposed that it is not 
available as evidence for facts or beliefs in the same sense in 
which they are. This tendency is very marked in most 
books which purport to deal with the origins of Christianity 
on modern lines. The Fourth Gospel is set on one side as if 
its “‘spiritual ’’ character and more clearly developed Chris- 
tology rendered it suspect as a court of appeal when the 
earliest and most elementary facts were in question. It is 
not here, it is supposed, that the figure of “‘ the historic 
Jesus ’’ will be found. It cannot be ignored, for it is one of 
the great books of the world, and it must be accounted for, 
but it is regarded as belonging to a later stage, when the 
initial facts had received an interpretation which does not lie 
upon their surface. 

It was perhaps inevitable that such a presumption should 
arise as soon as intensive study began to throw new light 
upon the Gospel records. It was natural to ask what this 
difference, which must be acknowledged to be a marked 
difference, meant. The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics 
have very few facts in common : in one or two cases when it 
is treating of an incident which both they and it record it is 
absolutely at variance with them. The whole outlook is 
different. The story of the Life is approached, not from the 
point of view of the human spectator, but from that of the 
chief actor Himself, as if an attempt were being made to 
show not what it looked like to them, but what it was to Him. 


There is no need to enlarge upon the differences, which are | 


admitted. Moreover, many people start with a constitu- 
tional antipathy to the supernatural, and with the super- 
natural the whole of the Fourth Gospel is saturated. They 
feel uneasy in its presence, as if they desired to have to 
accept as little of it as possible if they cannot get rid of it 
altogether. This feeling is not confined to professed sceptics : 
it is widely spread among those who have no animus against 
Christianity. There is no need here to go into the causes 
which have brought this about. At all events the feeling is 
there, and it is understandable enough in an age in which the 
science of nature and the application of scientific methods to 
history and literature dominate thought. 

The Fourth Gospel has to face this atmosphere of 
suspicion and uneasiness, and it must face it honestly. The 


time has gone by in which it was possible to appeal to some | 


mechanical theory of inspiration. The Gospel is a literary 
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product, and as such it is amenable to the canons which 
govern literary criticism. The fact that it claims to be the 
medium of the communication of spiritual truths of an 
unique character does not alter this. It is a book ; but there 
are different kinds of books, and we want to know to. which 
kind this book belongs that opens up the whole field of in- 
vestigation, ranging from the establishment of a reliable text, 
through questions of the historical accuracy of its statements 
and its relation to its environment, up to an attempt to grasp 
the fundamental import of the message which it was intended 
toconvey. The writer has told us what his object was, how 
does he set himself to achieve it? Have we to deal with 
something which is in the main a record of facts, coloured no 
doubt by his own spiritual experience and incorporating his 
own interpretation, or with a structure of allegories built up 
round a core of essential fact ? 

It will not do to start with a pre-conceived opinion : that 
is the straight road to forced interpretations and strained 
hypotheses. To take one instance. Some one discovers, and 
subsequent critics repeat, that if the miracles in the Fourth 
Gospel are compared with those in the Synoptics points may 
be found which seem to involve a sort of heightening of the 


effect, an enhancement of the supernatural. Thus Schmiedel 
says (Encyl. Bibl., 2520) : 


** None of the sick mentioned by the Synoptics as 
having been healed by Jesus is recorded to have lain 
under his infirmity for thirty-eight years. The blind 
man who is healed has been blind from his birth. Jesus 
walks across the whole lake, not over a portion of it 
only. Lazarus is not raised on the day of his death, like 
the daughter of Jairus or the son of the widow of Nain, 
but after four days have elapsed.” 


On these foundations is built the theory that in the 
Fourth Gospel the miraculous is habitually and deliberately 
enhanced, and anyone who, like von Hiigel’s counsellor, the 
Abbé Huvelin, is conscious of a natural antipathy to miracles 
is encouraged to expect that he will find more in that Gospel 
which seems to him difficult to accept than in the other three. 
But the evidence will not bear the weight of the theory with- 
out intolerable strain. To anyone who admits the possi- 
bility of a ‘‘ miracle ”’ at all, it does not make much difference, 
if any, whether a man who has been healed has lost his sight 
or been born blind, whether the whole lake is traversed or 
only part of it. It is a mistake to suppose that there is any- 
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thing in the miracles recorded in the Fourth Gospel which 
makes them more difficult to accept than those in the 
Synoptics, and it is hard to see how anything could have 
suggested that the difference, such as it is, is significant except 
an opinion formed on other grounds that an enhancement of 
the supernatural is what we should expect to find. But in 
any literary criticism which claims to be scientific, as in 
English law, the formation of a judgement must not be 
allowed to be influenced by an opinion formed upon evidence 
which is not strictly relevant to the point at issue. The 
decision, when made, may be found to support a pre-con- 
ceived opinion or it may not, but the opinion ought to have 
no place in the investigation which must be conducted solely 
on its merits. It would be well if this stern and uncom- 
promising canon were applied to New Testament criticism 
more rigidly than it often is. Where it is not, criticism 
inevitably degenerates into the search for what the critic 
wants to find, and the door is opened to ingenious straining 
or manipulation of the evidence. 

To take another instance of the same tendency. Endless 
learning and ingenuity have been expended upon the attempt 
to find some ulterior, allegorical significance in every detail. 
A mystery lies behind every number. The characters are not 
persons, but types. The five porches at Bethesda represent 
the five senses of unredeemed humanity. The story of the 
woman of Samaria is a symbolical epitome of the history of 
the Jews who had been united to, and separated from, five 
gods and were at last irregularly serving the true God. The 


six water-pots at Cana represent the inferior dispensation of | 


the weekdays, z.e. the Law. Numerous other instances may 
be found in Schmiedel’s articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 


Many of them are derived from Philo, with whose writings | 


the writer of the Fourth Gospel is presumed to have been 
familiar, but Philo starts from quite a different standpoint. 
It is one thing to apply the principle of allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the books of the Old Testament : it is quite another 
to invent allegorical representations of the occurrences 
recorded in the New. When it is suggested that what we 
have to deal with in the Fourth Gospel is in the main alle- 
gory, it is reasonable to ask whether that hypothesis presents 


itself naturally as the result of a study of the Gospel, or | 


whether it can only be maintained at the cost of accepting 
interpretations which are in many cases fantastic and 
strained ? 

It has often been said that one of the most marked 
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features of this Gospel is its simplicity. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the arguments and discussions which it con- 
tains are often very hard to follow. The reason of this is that 
the thought is often intensely compressed, though it is 
seldom or never involved. Links are often omitted, but 
there is no confusion. The impression one gets is that of an 
absolutely straightforward writer. It may need an effort to 
penetrate to the sequence of his thought, but, when it is 
reached, it is beyond misconception. Nothing is farther from 
him than dimness or haziness. Some of the arguments with 
the Jews are disconcerting in their abrupt, naked directness. 
He makes frontal attacks. He asserts : he does not suggest. 
If it is objected that, while obviously desiring to indicate who 
the author was, he takes a roundabout way of doing it, it is 
not difficult to assign a reason for the use of the periphrastic 
phrase. Or if it is maintained that his miracles are only 
“acted parables,”’ it seems to be forgotten what a parable is. 
It is a generalised illustration of a particular truth: it never 
purports to be the relation of a specific historical occurrence. 

The natural, though not the only possible, meaning of 
John i. 14 is that the writer was one of those who beheld the 
glory of the Incarnate Word while He dwelt among men. 

The natural meaning of 1 John i. 2 (assuming that the 
Epistle came from the same pen as the Gospel) is that the 
writer was one of those who saw with his eyes and touched 
with his hands the person of that same Incarnate Word. He 
goes out of his way to assert the reality of the physical 
contact. 

The natural meaning of John xix. 35 (whoever the 
éxetvos is taken to be) is that either:the writer himself, or 
the editor for him (supposing the verse to have been an addi- 
tion on the lines of xxi. 24), very emphatically claims to have 
been a witness of the Crucifixion. 

Here are three passages in which the reality of our Lord’s 
assumption of human nature is solemnly proclaimed as a 
matter which had come within the writer’s own personal 
cognition. 

More than this, the Incarnation is the central fact of the 
whole Gospel. It is a record of the manifestation of the glory 
of the Eternal Son among men (év jyuiv, John i. 14). The 
flesh which He assumed was real flesh. The life which He 
lived was a real human life. It is difficult to see how this 
could be more positively stated. Surely, then, it would be 
strange to suppose that a writer who had this primary object 
in view should seek to commend it to his readers by the use 
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of fictitious narratives and discourses. It would be still more 
strange if he were supposed to draw upon existing records 
in the Synoptics of historical occurrences and his own 
imagination indifferently. One can imagine a Gospel based 
on facts or a Gospel based on allegories, but to intermix the 
two would be a safe way to create confusion and uncertainty 
as to the nature of any particular statement. If it was the 
writer’s aim to proclaim the union of the divine and the 
human in Christ as a fact in the temporal order, the natural, 
if not the only, way to do so would be by the relation of facts 
which had occurred in that order and were a matter of history, 
and not by the use of allegorical narratives or by a mixture 
of both. 

The Fourth Gospel has been called the Gospel of the 
Rejection—the rejection of the Messiah by ‘‘ his own people ” 
(John i. 11) to whom He came. What His contemporaries 
rejected was not the facts in the temporal order, which they 
could not deny, but their significance in the eternal order. 
Everyone in Judsza must have been aware that a great 
prophet had arisen in Galilee and had been put to death by 
the orders of Pontius Pilate at the instigation of the Sanhe- 
drim. Butinthe next generation, when most of his contem- 
poraries had died out, and the knowledge of the facts had 
spread far beyond the confines of Palestine into the regions 
where Hellenic and Oriental religious influences were potent, 
that figure became obscured by mists of speculation, and 
these sometimes took the form of a denial that the facts 
were facts at all in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
rapidity of this growth of speculation is surprising. Doce- 
tism, the representation of Christ as a mere phantom, had 
already shown its head, and by the time of Ignatius (40-115) 
was a formidable enemy. (See references in Westcott’s 
Epistles of St John, p. xxxv.) The critical test of the truth 
of any form of teaching is said in 1 John iv. 2 to be “ the 


confession that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” : that is the | 


touchstone which distinguishes the true from the false. It 
seems difficult to suppose that a writer for whom this was 
the central truth would go out of his way to support it by 
an appeal, not to what had actually happened or what he 
believed to have happened, but to a series of narratives and 
discourses invented by himself with the express object of 
interpreting what he believed to be the spiritual significance 
of our Lord’s life. He would surely have said, ‘* This is what 
actually occurred, and this is what it means,” and not “I 
have created these stories in order to make clear what the 
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actual occurrences really meant.’”’ That would have been 
playing into the hands of those who denied the reality of the 
occurrences. On his own showing he would have cut himself 
adrift from the plain, straightforward assertion of fact on 
which his whole case really depended. 

And it is impossible to study the Fourth Gospel without 
seeing how close the writer keeps to what at all events he 
represents as facts all through. It is hard to resist the 
impression that the introduction of the numberless details 
which appear to be devoid of any special significance is due 
to the fact that as he wrote he was re-living scenes in the past 
in which he had been an actor or a spectator, and that he 
wished his readers to be able to re-live them with him, as far 
as might be. His object was to reproduce as vividly and 
truthfully as possible certain definite, historical facts. The 
details are integral parts of the narratives. They are very 
precise: they are introduced quite naturally : they enorm- 
ously enhance the vividness of the presentation ; they are 
just what might have been expected from one who was trying 
to reconstruct what was past for the benefit of those who 
were living in the present and who realised how much 
depended on his power of reconstruction. There is nothing 
artificial about them: they are the natural outgrowths of a 
rich and retentive memory. All this may be said without 
implying that his memory was necessarily infallible. 

The last two verses of ch. xx, which form the real 
conclusion of the Gospel itself, are of crucial importance. 
(Ch. xxi., whether it came from the same pen or the pen 
of an editor, is clearly a sort of appendix.) They leave no 
doubt as to the object of the writer or as to the method which 
he employed to achieve it. The object was to induce the 
belief that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ the Son of God ” in order that 
those who believed ‘‘ might have life in His name”; and 
the method is the recital of a selection of His actions and 
words which are regarded as signs of His divine power. He 
definitely disclaims any intention of writing a complete bio- 
graphy, but chooses from the mass of material which he 
had at his disposal, a great part of which is not available for 
us, Just what seemed to him to be of the greatest importance 
lor the purpose he had in hand. He is not a mere recorder or 
historian, but a prophet ; but the message which he set him- 
self to deliver was such that, in order to be a prophet, he had 
also to be a historian. In the midst of his sublime spiri- 
tuality he is intensely practical. That there was a great deal 
of evil in the world, that mankind needed to be redeemed 
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from that evil and could not redeem itself, was a truth upon 
which other religions of the time besides Christianity were 
based, but they lost themselves in misty, elaborate, unprofit- 
able speculation upon the nature of the beings who inhabited 
the unseen world and the possibilities of receiving help from 
them. The writer of the Fouth Gospel does not speculate : 
he proclaims. Of course he has a philosophy, as anyone must 
who deals with what is ultimate, and he states it clearly 
enough in the few verses which form the Prologue to the 
Gospel, that no one may be in doubt what it is; but after 
that it disappears from the forefront, though it is latent in all 
he writes. He is not propounding an imaginary theory of 
salvation which cannot be put to a practical test, but 
making a definite claim that as the result of events which 
had occurred in the temporal order, that order and the evil 
which it contains had been transmuted. In one sense, no 
doubt, what he proclaimed was a hope, inasmuch as that 
transmutation could only be consummated in the course of 
time, and time is not yet over; but in another and pro- 
founder sense he proclaims an achievement. The world 
wanted life and light, and Christ brought it. 

His whole case rests upon the belief that the Word had 
come into the world. That to him was a hard fact. If He 
was not a real man, he was only one more of the phantoms 
with which the oriental mystery religions deluded them- 
selves. That was what was actually being said by some 
people at the time of the writing of the Gospel, and it con- 
stituted a real danger—the most serious danger next to the 
general heedlessness of religion which normally characterises 
large sections of any population. There was plenty of reli- 
giosity in the world in those days—some sort of a conscious- 
ness of sin, some sort of an aspiration after union with the 
Unseen, but it had a subjective origin, and like all else that is 
primarily subjective it was left floating in the air. Nothing 
could fix it and anchor it to ultimate reality but the assump- 
tion by the Divine of all that is characteristically human. If 


that assumption was only apparent, if the story of Christ’s | 


life on earth was no more than a sublime allegory, the world 


might have been edified and its spiritual aspiration raised to | 


a higher power, but it would not have been saved. But the 
Gospel rests upon something quite different to mere edifica- 
tion. It is an announcement: it is the proclamation of 
good news, of something which had really happened in the 
temporal order and had left the temporal order different 
from what it was before. Christianity is what is called 4 
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“historical ”’ religion. It is founded on the belief in a historic 
fact. That the fact was an unique fact, that it is beyond 
our comprehension and carries with it consequences which 
have transformed the world, does not make it any less a fact. 

The whole of the Fourth Gospel rests explicitly upon the 
belief that the Word had actually assumed human nature, 
the human nature that we know, lived the actual life that 
we lived, felt and thought and acted as we do. This belief 
is vital. Surely it would be strange if the writer, whose own 
senses, as he claimed, had borne testimony to the reality of 
our Lord’s humanity, were to seek to further commend it to 
mankind by the use of fictitious narratives which, whatever 
their spiritual beauty and power, belong to the sphere of the 
imagination and not of fact. 

Any weight which the foregoing considerations may have 
is not affected by the question of the authorship of the 
Gospel. It would be destroyed if any elaborate theory of 
partition were adopted ; but even Schmiedel, who represents 
the left wing of advanced criticism and exhibits a marked 
tendency to break the other Gospels into fragments, endorses 
the well-known judgement of Strauss, who compared it to 
the seamless coat which was not to be divided, but taken as 
awhole. On the face of it, it is a work written by someone 
who had a first-hand knowledge of the facts, and commended 
(in ch. xxi. 24) by some unknown body of persons whose 
word would carry weight and who vouch for its truthfulness. 
Whether that writer was John the son of Zebedee, as tradi- 
tion says, or, according to the attractive theory first put for- 
ward by Delffs, an unnamed disciple of Jerusalem who was 
not one of the Twelve and yet was on'such special terms of 
intimacy that he is described as the beloved disciple, we 
simply do not know. What is maintained in this paper is 
that, whoever wrote it, it seems impossible to regard it as a 
free composition upon an allegorical basis. 


J. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


BaTHFORD HousrE, SOMERSET. 





SPORT AS A MEDIUM OF 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. 


MARGARET E. THORNTON. 


WE are living in a time of political pageantry, when the 
waving of flags is looked upon as a serious occupation, and 
coloured shirts are all the fashion. We have escaped from 
the utilitarian grey which came in with the smoke and dirt 
of the Industrial Revolution, and once more dress up with 
the child-like zest of medieval times ; but twentieth-century 
pageantry has the sinister brightness of a stormy sunrise, the 


coloured shirts and gay bunting borne so bravely make 
darker the grim background of international unrest. 

I wonder whether we shall be labelled by historians as the 
Age of the Coloured Shirt. We are fond of finding names for 
ourselves—the Age of Education, the Flying Age, the 
Mechanical Age, the Age of Dictators, of Democracies, or 
Communism, according to our views; but it is for those who 
come after us to have the last word. Our pride will be dust 
then, and some jester may seize upon the outward symbol of 
our political antagonisms, making a mockery of our aspira- 
tions and giving our national antipathies a concrete form. 
The Age of the Coloured Shirt! One would not object to 
such an appellation if it alluded to our football shirts. I am 
not sure that it would not be as fair a name for us as any. | 
This is the age of international sport, and who does not feel 
pride in belonging to a world of sportsmen ? 

When the Chief Constable of Nottingham spoke to a team 
of German police boxers from Stuttgart he declared that “if 
all the politics of the world were left to us boxers, there would 
be no silly nonsense like wars.” 1 The vision of a world 
parliament of boxing politicians is probably beyond the 


1 As reported in the Nottingham Guardian, October 26, 1936. 
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imagination of most of us, but the ideal of fair play in inter- 
national politics need not be beyond our comprehension. 

We are living in a time of extraordinary contrasts; a 
time of starvation and over-production, of increasing hustle 
and increasing leisure, of men overworked and men un- 
employed, of graduates unable to obtain a decent living and 
child film stars earning thousands, of a greater reading public 
than ever before and a corresponding lowering of the standard 
of the Press. Perhaps the greatest paradox of all is intense 
nationalism growing up side by side with intense interest in 
international sport. Now that successful scientific experi- 
ment is making national economic independence possible, 
the countries of to-day are in danger of becoming even less 
open to business deals than the proverbial town where every- 
body took in his neighbour’s washing. Their doors are 
closed. If possible, produce that used to be imported must 
now be obtained synthetically ; if impossible, rationing must 
be the order of the day. The doors are closed to international 
trade, but, amazing though it seems at first, they open wide 
to admit the sportsmen of other nationalities. 

The national game of one country is now eagerly adopted 
by many others. Lacrosse is no longer confined to the Red 
Indian, the young Japanese plays a keen gamé of American 
baseball, polo is recognised as a game of West as well as of 
East ; in England we have become champions on ice, an 
element foreign to us, since we scarcely ever get a respectably 
hard winter. New international boat and air races are 
arranged each year, and international camps and folk dance 
festivals are annual institutions. Never before have athletics 
so held the interest of the whole world. Here is the ‘“‘ Open 
sesame’? that can charm the closed doors of national 
prejudice. 

While the attitude of the ancient Greeks was still tribal, 
the Olympic Games were inaugurated ; a sacred armistice 
was kept during the month in which the Games were cele- 
brated. The foundation of nationhood was laid. Might it 
not be possible for the modern Olympic Games to reach a 
still higher destiny by uniting the peoples of the world? If 
@ ‘uch bitter enemies as the men of Sparta and Athens could 
@ discover a common brotherhood, is it not reasonable to 
believe that we in the twentieth century might do so too ? 
It was the hope of Pierre de Coubertin, the sponsor of the 
modern Olympic Games, to create an important new force 
for international friendship. It has been said of him that he 
was inspired by the ideal of a world of men “ playing the 
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game.” Those who mock at his aspirations, pointing to the 
various quarrels which have arisen through international 
sport, must not forget that the Games were revived little 
more than forty years ago—an incredibly short time in the 
life of the human race. All children want to win; it takes a 
full-grown man to appreciate the pleasures of a good game 
lost, and international sport is still in its infancy. We need 
pay but little attention to sudden spurts of high feeling. It 
must necessarily take some time to find a world standard for 
games that were once merely national, and it is time alone 
that can give international sport the dignity and stability 
that comes with age. We would do better to marvel at the 
miracle of world-wide athleticism. The protests in Peru 
after the Olympic Games of 1936, tumultuous though they 
were, are nothing compared with the amazing fact that, at a 
time of grave political unrest, the athletes of fifty nations 
met in Berlin for the purpose of friendly combat. That Jews 
were hospitably received in Germany and that a Nordic 
crowd cheered a negro is also of far greater significance. 
The fact that only a chosen few can actually take part in 
international games is sometimes used as an argument by 
those who belittle their value. It is true that only a few play, 
but it is also true that thousands watch and that millions 
can hear and see through the medium of those twin genii, 
wireless and the cinema. Very few Englishmen saw the 
amazing speed of the plucky little Japanese crew at Henley 
last year, but a feeling of amused good-fellowship swept the 
country. Only two of the competitors who took part in the 
Mildenhall-Melbourne International Air Race reached Aus- 
tralia in less than three days, yet, to the millions of people 
who heard of their achievement, the world became smaller 
and the men and women living on the other side of it were 
suddenly nearer. English schoolboys had a new sense of 
comradeship with the East when Ranjitsinhji wrote The 
Jubilee Book of Cricket. The first time a white man and a 


black closed in the boxing ring a revolution of hitherto} 


accepted prejudices took place. Although the athletes who 
take part in international contests are few in number, their 
influence is world-wide. These few picked men and women 
of different nationalities, speaking different languages, 
coming from different environments, all have something in 
common—their love of play, the birthright of all children 
born between the Poles. Differences in manners, even in 
morals, are no longer of account, since they possess a whole 


set of sporting rules, with their corresponding ethical laws, 
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incommon. Tagore had a vision of the seashore of endless 
worlds as the meeting-place of children. Cannot we cherish 
that child in man, the player, so that the whole world may 
become a playground where good-fellowship and sportsman- 
ship can meet ? It is most easily through play that we are 
able to discover the spirit of comradeship in ourselves and 
in others. When the French and German teams met at 
Lambeth Palace during the International Folk Dance 
Festival, the French presented a bouquet to the German 
team, and the latter, not to be outdone in good-fellowship, 
soon afterwards produced a bunch of flowers in return. It 
was discovered afterwards that they had been gathered 
hurriedly from the bishop’s own garden! Can one imagine 
any other sort of occasion on which French and Germans 
would offer one another bouquets ? 

I am not upholding sports and pastimes as a panacea of 
all existing evils. The playing of games cannot solve 
eonomie problems, and by taking part in sporting events 
ne is not setting right grievances that can only be overcome 


in @y treaty revision. All international sport can do—and after 
, ul it is a very great deal—is to bring about friendly inter- 
y, gourse between people of different nationalities and to foster 


asense of justice and love of fair play. 
We are so much accustomed to seeing things out of pro- 
portion with the eyes of the body that we do not realise that 


ey the eyes of the mind can be equally unreliable. What is far 


away looks small and vague ; what is near seems large and 
important. A candle in one’s own room appears to give 
nore light than all the stars in heaven. In the same way 
mall affairs at home touch us closely; great events in 
Giistant countries seem comparatively unimportant. The 
dinary man is grieved by a friend’s misfortune, while a 
talamity abroad of far greater proportions may leave him 
ttle moved. It seems far away and unreal; he knows so 
ittle of the people concerned that he finds it difficult to feel 
@mpassionate. How are we to find the telescope of the fairy- 
@ule which enabled those who looked through it to see to the 


ir ther side of the world? We must find something in 


mmon with those who live there. Since international 
ade is rapidly declining, we cannot learn to work together ; 
ve must learn to play. I believe that international sport will 
ptove the better part. Trade may bring greed and self- 
‘eking, sharp practice and dishonesty. Sport brings a sane 
ind wholesome outlook, a common interest to all classes of 
people. The joy of a game consists largely in the fact that it 
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matters so vitally at the time, and yet as soon as it is over it 
is of no consequence; but the fellow-feeling, the sense of 
ood-sportsmanship endure. I believe that the athlete will 
ring men nearer to one another than the trader could ever 
do, and that, if all the peoples of the world can first learn to 
play together, it will then be possible to learn to work 
together also. 

At the present time one finds that otherwise kindly and 
gentle folk, knowing little of politics and less of economics, 
speak venomously of the ways of poor foreigners. To some 
all Communists are murderers, to others all Nazis bullies, all 
Italians brutal, or all Englishmen impudent and perfidious. 
Perhaps prejudice comes from our unconscious need of a 
scapegoat which can be blamed when life is not so simple and 
easy as it once promised. Feelings of frustration must have 
an outlet; and our early loyalty to our parents, with its 
later development, loyalty to our mother country, force us 


to seek justification for our anger abroad. We blame the 


foreigner with whom we have no everyday contact, and o 
whom anything reprehensible may be believed. How ca 
we get rid of this bogey of childhood, this scarecrow to 
which may be hung all our fears and prejudices? As [ 
see it, we must get to know the people of other countries, 
for one does not fear blindly what one understands. Amon 
the coloured shirts of frenzied nationalists stands out the 
sports shirt of the athlete, the one sane figure in a crazy 
world. 

One of our gravest difficulties in international intercourse 
is our lack of a common language. How can we become 
friends when we cannot talk together? Fortunately 1 
games conversation is of little importance. I did not full 
appreciate this until I learnt from my own experience hov 
well people can play together even when they know scarcel} 
a word of one another’s language. Not long after the war I 
happened to be staying with my family in a boarding-house 
with a number of people who, at first sight, seemed to be 


particularly ill-assorted—three Germans, an Austrian, a Pole; 
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an Anglo-French family, several Americans and a West) 


African. Nobody took any notice of anybody else except to 
stare rudely or avoid his proximity with indecent haste. The 
boarding-house staff subjected the Germans to a pett 
persecution ; their table was never completely laid, and the 
etceteras of the various courses often omitted. We took 
pains to avoid our uncongenial fellows until a wet Sunda) 


evening when most of us happened to congregate in thé 
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larger drawing-room. The atmosphere was so unpleasant 
that at last, unable to bear the oppressive silence any longer, 
two of us took out pencils and began playing a quiet paper 
game in the hope that one or two others might be tempted to 
jin in, Within half an hour everybody was playing with 
hilarious camaraderie. There was no need to try to explain in 
halting terms what the game was about; everybody, 
through imitation, soon succeeded in mastering the rules. 
People who had shrunk from contact with the West African 
‘now shared pencil and paper with him as naturally as 
possible. I remember wondering, as I went to bed with the 
sound of their laughter still echoing in my head, whether we 
should still be the same good company on Monday morning. 
@We were, not a doubt of it, for we now had something in 


ve@ common over which to make merry: but the real moment 
‘i of triumph came when someone carried a dish of marmalade 


across to the Germans’ table. 

International sport has come into being at a time of 
intense, almost insane, nationalism. It seems, at first sight, 
an extraordinary chance that gave to the twentieth century 
Gtwo such dissimilar offspring, one having the wide vision of 
@: world of players, and the other the narrow outlook that 
@cannot see beyond its own frontiers ; the one opposing, the 
ther championing, the brotherhood of man. I believe it is 
not chance, but world conditions which have brought about 
‘@both world-wide nationalism and world-wide love of sport. 
Some trace the rise of modern nationalism to Napoleon, the 
maker of modern Europe; others blame the Peace Treaties 
1G lor imposing national instead of economic boundaries, and 

3% encouraging agricultural countries to become industrial 
ind set high tariffs on imported manufactured goods. 
Another cause is said to be the selfishness of young countries 
who wish to keep for themselves the open spaces, fertile soil, 
ind mineral wealth which should be the heritage of every 
Guan. The breaking of the Anglo-American pact forced 
@!rance into the alliance of the Little Entente, and led her to 
‘sg ppose treaty revision in the Assembly of the League which 
became, instead of the arbiter, the defender of the ‘‘ haves ”’ 
wainst the claims of the “have nots.’ All these are 
indoubtedly causes of modern nationalism, but I am certain 
that we have still to find a root cause of the self-centred 
“3 ‘geressiveness found everywhere to-day. As I see it, we are 
“i‘truggling not so much from outside influences as those from 
within. Neither Napoleon nor the Peace Treaties, for 
‘W'ustance, was responsible for the somewhat pathetic attempt 
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of the Welsh to preserve their own language at a time when 
one universal form of speech is so greatly needed. Each 
nation is trying to assert its own individuality, the indivi- 
duality which is being stamped out by that modern terror, 
the machine. I am convinced that modern nationalism is | 
primarily a protest against mass production. 

Everywhere one finds great chains of stores where exactly 
similar articles may be obtained ; one concert can be heard 
all over the world; the same film can be seen in every 
continent. The garment worn by one person is exactly like 
ten thousand others; hundreds of gallons of the medicine 
he takes are being drunk by other unfortunates ; millions of 
housewives turn the same kind of fruit or vegetable out of 
its respective tin every day. A similar mushroom growth of 
architecture springs up everywhere ; mass education leads 
to a dead level of monotonous efficiency. The human being 
himself is in danger of being turned out to pattern like his 
car, his wireless, or his fashion in dress. Since to spend one’s 
life in pressing buttons or pulling levers does not enable one 
to stamp one’s personality on a machine-made world, it is 
no wonder that we seek for the individuality lost in ourselves 
in the individual characteristics of our country. We have 
nothing personal to hand down to our children as in the days 
of home industries when the father proudly taught his sons 
the beauty of craftsmanship, and the mother taught her 
daughters the joy of housewifery. One can imagine a day to 
come when all that the modern housewife can pass on to her 
daughter is the knowledge of the use of a tin-opener. 
Although we can no longer impress our character on our own 
work or that of succeeding generations, at least we try to 
keep alive the special characteristics of our own land. The 
tragedy is that we often revert from study of character to 
caricature. Man, the heir of all the ages, has become full of; 
an aggressive pride at a time when he would do well to count 
over what he has lost in gaining power over machinery. 
Instead, we glorify our past and think of our present needs 
without reference to the needs of others. If we in England 
happily believe that we are free from the egoism of the 
nationalist, we have only to consider our attitude to our own 
past in order to take a more humble view. Biographies of 
great Englishmen have an extraordinary vogue ; 
portraying British history draw enormous crowds. We eveny 
contemplate—and what people are by nature more lacking 
in a desire for introspection !—our national character, andj 
probe into the supposed reasons for this, that, or the other#fh 
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particular trait. We are caught in the world-wide protest 
against the inhumanity of the efficient machine. 

Fortunately for mankind, the same unconscious reaction 
fom a machine-like existence is also leading to a more 
gtealthful activity, a widening interest in physical fitness and 
athleticism. Modern life gives little possibility of exercise. 
We stand or sit for hours, we no longer use our feet in order 
tomove from place to place. In our world-wide revolt from 
machinery we turn not only to nationalism, but also, by a 
meat blessing, to love of sport. We fish and shoot, we tramp 
and camp, and so get back for a time to the simple life of our 
ancestors. We battle with wind and rain, we go hungry, we 
abandon the luxuries which have almost become necessities 
of our everyday life, amateur sing-songs give more joy in the 
wenings than the finest concert relayed from Broadcasting 
House. We are jolted out of the rut of three regular meals a 
lay, of *buses that pass our door so many times an hour, of 
@our reliance on external entertainment. We forget our 
worries in rounds of golf, get rid of superfluous energy in 
ames of squash or rugby football, take cold baths, follow 
tourses of rigorous training, give up smoking and drinking, 
nd find that we no longer need those modern appetisers 
that ruin the digestion. In sport we find freedom, and can 
show the pluck and endurance that is denied us in following 
weryday occupations. Fretted nerves are soothed, hot 
leads cooled in the outlet of hard play. Courtesy and self- 
tontrol are learnt without conscious effort. The strike of 
1926 showed us the value of games in cooling possible 
ittagonisms. Miners held sports and indulged in racing pit 
ponies ; more than one cricket match ‘was played between 
itrikers and police—time spent amicably, with mutual 
gard, instead of in brawls and street fighting. 

Every generation has more leisure than the one before ; 
the work of our ancestors becomes play to us. Hunting was 
‘ce the universal occupation of all mankind, and failure 
Neant starvation; now we hunt and shoot merely for 
fijoyment. Horse racing is another modern sport; it 
iginated as a form of horse-dealing in order to show off the 
itimals’ paces. Folk dancing has long ago lost its con- 
lection with religious rites and ceremonies. In the future, 
hen man’s work will probably be done almost entirely by 
tutomatons, this need for play will become still greater. We 
ust then play as hard as our ancestors worked if we are to 
dikeep fit in mind and body. Already the value of games in 
he cure of nervous and mental disorders is fully realised. 
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Bowls, golf, tennis, folk dancing have places in the time. 
tables of mental homes all over the world. With the in- 
creasing pace and consequent nerve-strain of modern life 
the great need for games as a natural outlet is bound, | 
think, to become more and more pronounced. The miracle 
is that we are already seizing this need to help to bring about 
friendly international relations. 

On the British Empire chiefly depends the success or 
failure of this new opportunity. From generation to genera- 
tion our forefathers have passed on the games-spirit which we 
in turn have passed on, through our Dominions, to the whole 
world. It is for us to see that the old tradition is remembered. 
In the distant future, when the British Empire will seem 
almost as far away as the Roman, and our greatest achieve- 
ments may perhaps be given half a page in books on world 
history, one wonders for what we shall be remembered. Will 
future historians write chiefly of our constitution, our genius 
for colonisation, or possibly of our sportsmanship ? If the 
last, it will be neither belittling nor undignified. It will mean 
that sport has proved to be the modern philosopher’s stone 
transmuting nerve-strain to sanity, sickness to health, 
national prejudice to international friendship. There will be 
playgrounds enough for all the children in the world ; and 


fair play will be a rare jewel no longer, but the natura 
possession of every human being who enters this world. 
Then nationalists will change their coloured shirts for the 
shirts of footballers and cricketers, and flags will wave, no 
in patriotic frenzy, but to mark the boundaries of playing: 


fields. 
M. E. THORNTON. 
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A CHINESE VIEW OF IMMORTALITY. 
W. S. JOHNSON. 


‘}MopERN China has produced no one in whom the com- 
bination of ancient learning with the modern scientific 
outlook is more completely made than Dr Hu Shih. His 
father, who held a Government post at a time when entry 
into official life was through the door of classical scholarship, 
taught his son at an early age to read and write, using as 
text-books works written by himself. After his father’s 
death, his mother, a young widow of twenty-three, deter- 
mined that the boy should be a scholar, and taxed the 
resources of the village school to start him on the road of 
literature, paying the teacher a fee several times larger than 

the ordinary, so that he might give special attention to her 
son. Study in those days meant learning by rote works 
whose contents were entirely beyond the capacity of youthful 
B pupils to understand, though in Hu Shih’s case the bonus 
paid to his teacher procured for him explanations of the text 
which the other scholars did not enjoy. The list of ancient 
classics he read before the age of twelve which Dr Hu gives 
in his autobiography is formidable, and though much that 
these works contained was beyond a child’s comprehension, 
yet they formed the solid foundation upon which rests his 
later work both in philosophy and in literature. These he 
studied at the school desk, and in his spare time he read with 
eagerness all he could lay his hands upon of the old Chinese 
romantic novels written in the colloquial style. 

From the village school he passed to Shanghai in 1904, 
and studied in turn at several of the new-style academies 
which were springing up there to meet the demand for 
Western education. After several years in Shanghai, first as 
a student and later as a teacher and an amateur journalist, 
he secured a scholarship under the American Boxer 
Indemnity scheme, and went to the United States for 
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higher education. His writings reveal the influence uponff jn his 1 
him at this period of Huxley and John Dewey. In 1917 hel influenc 
received the Doctorate of Philosophy at the University offf She cor 
Chicago, for which part of his work was a dissertation inf§ constan 
English on The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient 
China, the basis of a subsequent History of Chinese Philo. 
sophy written in his own language. yes 
Unlike some of his countrymen whose studies in the West dee 
have put them out of sympathy with things Chinese, he tw 
returned to his native land with both the equipment and the wi 
desire to understand, elucidate and create. He has been a to 
leading figure in the literary renaissance which during the deg 
past twenty years has gone far to replace the former artificial lea. 
style of writing by one that is free and natural, differing ex¢ 
little from the spoken idiom. His own writings are pre- | 
eminent among those of the new school for lucidity of Int 
thought and expression. oe 
So much of biographical introduction seems necessary to individ 
the understanding of the subject of this study, namely, his the “ th 
view of immortality. To this view Dr Hu gives the English Commes 
name of “ Social Immortality.” Early glimpses of it may beg "ither 
seen in an article written during his Shanghai days, in which The 
he endeavoured to expose the absurdity of the desire Viva 


universal in China, for posterity at almost any price. ey 


‘* T must now introduce to the four hundred millions produce 
of our Chinese countrymen an extremely filial son, an 
eternally filial son. Who is this son? He is ‘ society. 

. . . You see that the fame of heroes and saints is fur 
handed down from endless generations and is never lost; ak 
all society reveres them and honours their memory; aft 
whether they have descendants or not, our remembrance the 
of them does not diminish or cease ; simply because they sur 
have benefited society, society is perpetually grateful , 
and commemorates them. Oh! are not the dutiful sons, This 
and worthy descendants of these heroes and saints a by She 
multitude—a multitude! . . . A man who can accom-g4tlson 
plish many things for the public profit may take allgj84nis! 
society as his dutiful sons and worthy posterity. You featent 
should remember, Sirs, that children and grandchildren, “seg 
begotten or adopted, are alike unreliable; only theg*™ 1s 
dutiful and obedient son whom I introduce to you isg'VStem, 
forever true.” physica 


His view of immortality is most fully developed in hisfof the x 
essay Immortality: My Religion, which took definite shap¢ffthere is 
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in his mind after his mother’s death in 1918. What her 
influence upon him was may be seen in his autobiography. 
She corrected his faults, encouraged him to study hard, and 
constantly urged him to be worthy of his dead father. 


** The impressions which I received from living nine 
years under my mother’s instruction were great and 
deep. When I was fourteen I left her, and for more than 
twenty years have been drifting about solitary in the 
wide wastes of the ocean of humanity, without anyone 
to be my counsellor. If I have learned in the smallest 
degree what good temper is, if I have learned in the 
least how to be agreeable with others, if I can forgive or 
excuse—for all I have to thank my dear mother.” 


In the essay he discusses what he considers to be the two 
common views of immortality, first, the survival of the 
individual soul in a state of felicity or of torment, and second, 
the “‘ threefold immortality ’”’ spoken of in Tso Ch’iu Ming’s 
Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals. He finds 
neither of these completely satisfactory. 

The first is demolished in a short paragraph. The 
survival of the soul after the destruction of the body has 
always been a matter of doubt to thinking men. During the 
Nan Pei Period (4a.p. 420-618) a scholar named Fan Chen 
produced a work on “ extinction,” in which he declared : 


““Form is the substance of spirit and spirit the 
function of form. Spirit is to form as the sharpness is to 
a knife. One has never heard of the sharpness remaining 
after the knife had disappeared, how can one assent to 
the idea that when the form is destroyed the spirit 
survives ? ” 


This provoked a storm of criticism, but only that offered 
by Shen Yo was of much value. He said that the com- 
.Bparison of man to a knife is misleading because man is an 
rganism and a knife is not. Even this does not refute the 
contention that ‘ spirit is the function of matter.”” Modern 
Buaterialists are of the same opinion as Fan Chen; spirit for 
smthem is only another name for the activity of the nervous 
system, and spiritual activities are conditioned by the 
physical state. The loss of certain members involves the loss 
of certain powers, and in childhood or old age the activities 
of the mind are limited by the weakness of the body. Since 
there is no defensible reason for believing in a mysterious 
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** soul” which cannot be the subject of scientific investiga. 
tion, it is better to drop entirely the whole superstition of 
heaven, hell, and a future judgement. It cannot even be 
maintained that the retention of these ideas has value in 
persuading or terrifying men into uprightness of life when 
history affords such examples as Fan Chen and Huxley, whose 
moral character was of the highest. ‘“ In a word, whether or 
not the spirit survives is a question which has no practical 
bearing upon man’s conduct in the world, and since this is 
the case, why bother about it at all ? ” 

He then examines the “ threefold immortality ”’ of the 
Tso Commentary. The first is the immortality of a good life, 
as for instance that of Mo Ti?! or Jesus, which arouses the 
admiring emulation of countless generations. The second is 
the immortality of great work, such as the discovery of 
America by Columbus, which has profoundly affected the 
subsequent course of history. The third is the immortality 
of noble thoughts, such as are found in the three hundred 
poems of the Canon of Poetry, most of which are by unknown 
authors, or in the works of Shakespeare or Ibsen or of any 
other great thinker who will influence the minds of men for 
all time. ‘‘ Taking immortality in this sense, we do not 
inquire whether after death the human soul survives or not, 
we only consider whether a man’s character or work or 
writings have imperishable value.” Discussion of such 
questions as the present existence of Jesus, “‘ the Son 0 
God,” is unnecessary, it is enough to recognise that his 
character, work and teachings remain a force in the world. 
Similarly to worship Confucius with incense and the rites 0 
the Confucian cult is to misunderstand the greatness of the 
Sage whose immortality is in his doctrines. And the same 
may be said of the nameless poets of the Canon of Poetry, 0 
the early and unknown inventors who gave fire, and water- 
wheels and silk to the human race—their names may be 
forgotten, but they themselves are immortal. 

While preferring the second of these two accounts of 
immortality, Dr Hu thinks that there are three points in 
which it is unsatisfactory. First, it will be thought by most 
people that this kind of immortality is rare ; how many m3} 
hope to attain the imperishable fame of Mo Ti or Jesus 


1 Mo Ti, a scholar of the age of Confucius or a little later, whos 
opinions were unsparingly condemned by Mencius. ‘“* His distinguishing 
principle was that of universal and equal love, which he contended woul 
remedy all the evils of society ” (Legge). This led him to oppose the us 
of military force. 
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Columbus or Darwin? Second, the theory takes account of 
immortality only in its positive aspect and neglects the 
negative. But as well as great saints in the world there are 
great sinners, and what of them? Third, just where is the 
line to be drawn which determines what is and what is not 
great virtue or great work? Columbus is immortal, but 
what about his sailors, or the shipbuilders who made his ship, 
or the writers of the books he read, and so on ? 

Dr Hu’s answer to these questions is his doctrine of 
“Social Immortality.” Viewed longitudinally, society is an 
organism, each part of the present has an inseparable con- 
nection with all the past, and likewise the future has its roots 
in the present. We individuals are the fruit of the past and 
the seed of the future, for the individual is the product of 
history, and individuals make history. Viewed transversely, 
society is the sum total of interacting forces, society makes 
the individual and the individual makes society. A com- 
munity is made up by the co-operation of differing units, 
which no matter how widely they may differ must necessarily 
interact. He quotes Leibnitz as saying that the universe is a 
plenum in which all things are interconnected; in the 
physical realm each movement involves all other movements 
in the universe, in the world of human relationships the 
individual comes in contact daily with a myriad of indirect 
influences of which he is not aware. 

The self of which I am conscious now is my lesser ego, and 
is the product of numberless lesser egos, past and present. 
Along with all these lesser egos, past, present and to come, it 
forms my greater ego. My lesser ego will perish, but my greater 
ego is indestructible. Immortality is the survival of the 
greater ego. While the lesser ego must die, its every act or 
word, great or small, good or evil, will survive for ever in 
that greater ego, and in consequence even the smallest activity 
of ordinary life has the quality of immortality in it. 

A guitar-player sits in the shadow of a mud wall, strum- 
ming his instrument ; a poet passing by is inspired by the 
music to compose a poem which ennobles the thoughts of 
men for unnumbered years. A consumptive spits upon the 
ground ; the microbes, borne in the dust, spread his disease 
to others, and it continues its ravages long after he is in his 
grave. 


** Fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago a man called 
Fan Chen said, ‘ Spirit is to form as the sharpness is to a 
knife. One has never heard of the sharpness remaining 
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after the knife had disappeared, how can one assent to 
the idea that when the form is destroyed the spirit 
survives ?’ These few sentences were denounced by 
many of his contemporaries, but in the Sung dynasty 
Ssu Ma Kuang a historian put them into his history, 
Fifteen or sixteen hundred years later a little boy— 
myself—while reading this history, came upon them, 
and was so impressed that the thinking and activity of 
half his life was affected, in spite of the fact that Fan 
Chen who wrote them had been dead so long.” 


His “‘ social immortality,’ Dr Hu explains, is only the 
‘* three-fold immortality ” of the Spring and Autumn Annals 
enlarged in scope to include the many with the few, the 
negative with the positive, the small with the great. Society 
is an organism in which the hero and the drawer of water, the 
sage and the scavenger, are equally immortal. He concludes: 


‘* As I see it this conception of ‘ social immortality ’ 
may well be my religion. Here is my creed. 

‘** The present lesser ego which is myself has an 
unlimited responsibility to that immortal greater ego 
of the unbounded past and of the endless future. I 
should constantly endeavour to use this lesser ego of the 
present so as to be worthy of what has been before me, 
and to pass on a good heritage to the greater ego of the 


> 99 


time that has yet to be’. 


The origin of this doctrine of immortality is not far to 
seek, it is an extension of the age-old Chinese idea of the 
family to include the whole of “‘ society.” (In the modern 
Chinese vocabulary no word is worked more constantly than 
‘* society ”’ and its derivatives.) It reveals the disregard of 
the individual which is characteristic of Chinese life ; as an 
entity he is submerged in the all-pervading community to 
which he belongs. The individual is considered only in 
so far as he contributes to or may be used by the family. 
Dr Hu’s theory of immortality has its rise here. For the 
family is substituted the larger community “ society,” but 
there is the same disregard for the individual as such. He is 
the product of his environment in the most comprehensive 
sense of that word, and what he achieves for good or ill has 
effects upon his environment which are incalculable. 


W. S. JOHNSON. 


CANTON, CHINA. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


In this survey, last July, we had occasion to mention a chapter on 
the rise of Christianity which Dr B. H. Streeter contributed to the 
eleventh volume of the Cambridge Ancient History. His sudden death 
in an aeroplane accident on the Continent removes from the ranks of 
English scholarship in this field one of its most versatile and stimu- 
lating leaders. In the July number of the Journal of Theological 
Studies there was an article by him on the connexion between 
Lucian’s Ceesarean text and the origin of the textus receptus of the 
Gospels. This branch of criticism had engaged him ever since he 
had taken up the problem of the gospels in the contribution which 
he made to the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911); the 
provenance of certain texts became important particularly in con- 
nexion with his own positive reconstruction in The Four Gospels 
(1924), in which he sought to assign each of the four to some metro- 
politan church in the first century. Incidentally, the handling of this 
technical research proved that he was in the succession of scholars 
from Hort and Burgon to Rendel Harris, who disprove the popular 
idea that textual criticism must be an arid, subordinate theme, mere 
collating of manuscripts and enumeration of variants. But his 
theological interests covered a wider range still. In one series after 
another of collected essays, which he edited, on subjects such as 
Prayer, the Spirit, and Immortality, he was turning over the soil of 
contemporary thought upon historical and present-day problems. 
This flowered in his own book on Reality : a new correlation of science 
and religion (1926) and his Bampton lectures on The Buddha and the 
Christ, an exploration of the meaning of the universe and the purpose of 
human life. The latter volume (1932) was prompted by visits to the 
East. His book on The Primitive Church, studied with special reference 
lo the origins of the Christian ministry (1929), with its thesis that there 
was a primitive diversity in the forms of church government in the 
church, just as there had been a primitive diversity in the gospel 
traditions, was more than a brilliant technical essay in historical 
reconstruction. It was in the wake of Dr Hort’s Ecclesia, but it not 
298 
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only reinforced the growing belief that the church’s organisation 
during this early period was varied and changing; it also hinted 
openly that this conclusion had a bearing on present-day problems 
of re-union ; ‘it may be that the line of advance for the Church of 
to-day is not to imitate the forms, but to recapture the spirit, of the 
Primitive Church.” The combination of critical questioning and 
constructive interest was one of the most attractive features in his 
mature work, and it gave him a singular influence. One can only 
regret that he did not live to write, as he intended, upon the subject 
of Form-criticism in the study of the gospels. 

Dr Streeter’s Cambridge article does not come down further than 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, when literary notice of Christianity 
began to be taken. On one side of this period, classical scholars have 
been again paying attention to the conflict between the State and the 
Church. This has produced two articles on the significance of perse- 
cution for the Church. One is by Mr Hugh Last in the first part 
(pp. 80-93) of this year’s Journal of Roman Studies (which consists of 
papers presented to Sir Henry Stuart Jones), upon the study of the 
persecutions before the period of Celsus, when ‘‘ pagans were becoming 
anxious at the progress of a belief which seemed to destroy the loyalty 
of the masses to tradition and therewith their loyalty to the State 
itself.” The other, by Mr A. G. Russell, in Greece and Rome (pp. 170- 
178), in dealing with ‘‘ The Jews, the Roman Empire, and Christianity, 
A.D. 50-180,”’ notes how ‘“‘ with the inclusion of the emperor in the 
pantheon, a political was added to a religious obligation, with impor- 
tant consequences for Jews and from a.D. 50 for Christians.” The 
entire period of the first five centuries, in which persecution was the 
critical episode of the second and particularly the third, has been 
treated almost simultaneously by two authors. Dr J. C. W. Wand, 
the archbishop of Brisbane, who has already written a History of the 
Modern Church from 1500 (1980), devoted the leisure of a voyage to 
Australia in 1984 by writing A History of the Early Church to A.D. 500 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.), which provides a competent and remarkably sug- 
gestive outline of salient features in the thought and development of 
Christianity during this complicated and changing period. Professor 
K. S. Latourette of Yale University covers the same ground in a more 
generous and detailed fashion, in The First Five Centuries (Harper, 
New York). This is really the first volume of what is designed to be 
a history of the expansion of Christianity, which the writer has under- 
taken, and the opening volume gives good promise for the forthcoming 
work. We have nothing up to date in English scholarship which 
ranks with the comprehensive contributions of German and especially 
of recent French learning to this subject. Dr Latourette’s chapters 
are furnished with rich bibliographies. His convinced opinion in the 
text is that no real history can afford to leave out the Christian inter- 
pretation for an undivided attention to mechanical and human 
factors. Research and judgement have gone to the making of 4 
book which extends to the age when, as he remarks, “ by far the 
majority of the population of the Empire had become professedly 
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Christian. Christianity, too, had here and there begun to spread 
outside the boundaries of Roman rule, chiefly in Asia and Ireland.” 
A striking pendant is Mr E. M. Pickman’s book on The Mind of Latin 
Christendom (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.), which essays to 
analyse the inner situation between A.D. 373 and 496, when ‘“‘ Chris- 
tianity began to transform our Latin ancestors—and so us.’’ Chapters 
on Augustine, miracles, bishops, justice on earth, free will, monas- 
ticism (where full justice is done to Cassian), and the papacy, form the 
bulk of this candid, objective investigation into the environment of 
the Christian faith. It is alive with fresh appreciations of men and 
movements, and written with an attractive blend of detachment and 
sympathy. The chapters are studies rather than consecutive delinea- 
tions of progress or change. But they frequently give what con- 
tinuous church histories, which are not severely historical, may 
readily miss or underestimate. The volume closes with some pages 
of frank criticism on the policy of Gelasius, the bishop of Rome, with 
whom “‘ as with Felix before him even this [lingering civic patriotism 
of Ambrose and of Leo] died. . . . He had another vision; of the 
State, not as the Virgin, but as the Antichrist, herald to the approach- 
ing end of the world. . . . He did show outward respect for the civil 
law, but this was rather out of prudence than conviction. That the 
Italian people be fed, clothed, and housed did seem to him important, 
but this the Church could attend to as well as could the State; and 
the things that only the State could properly do did not seem to him 
worth doing.” 

One indication of the spread of Dr Streeter’s view of the four 
gospels is noticeable in Dr R. H. Malden’s unpretentious, educative 
book on The Authority of the New Testament (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.), where it is practically adopted. Dr Malden thinks 
that the Fourth Gospel goes back to the testimony of a certain John 
of Jerusalem, who was not the apostle. He declares that the Gospel 
and the first Epistle “‘ are unmistakably by the same hand,” a view 
which happens to be keenly opposed by Professor Dodd in The First 
Epistle of John and the Fourth Gospel (Manchester University Press, 
ls. 6d.). He also has no sympathy with Form-criticism ; “ in spite 
of the learning, ability, and piety with which it is marked,” Professor 
Lightfoot’s Bampton lecture “ strikes me as an extraordinarily per- 
verse and wrong-headed book.’ Dr Malden’s volume is in fact a 
vigorous, popular introduction to the New Testament. Two special 
volumes on this subject have recently been published by American 
professors who have retired from their chairs. In An Introduction to 
the New Testament (Harper), the skeleton notes used by Dr Kirsopp 
Lake at Harvard are printed, with maps and tables, mainly concerned 
with subjects of literary and critical interest, such as the background 
of the New Testament, which have appealed to the distinguished 
author. Professor E. J. Goodspeed’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (Cambridge University Press, 11s. 6d.) represents his teaching 
at Chicago, with its special emphasis on successive collections of the 


documents, the impulse to which was given, he thinks, by the issue 
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of Luke’s two volumes about 4.D. 90. The separate documents are 
of course admirably handled, though Dr Goodspeed seeks to avoid 
what he feels the dangerous “‘ atomism ” which has deflected New 
Testament literary criticism in the past. The most important edition 
of any book in the New Testament canon, which has recently appeared 
is the first volume of a Commentarius in Epistulas SS. Petri et Judae 
(Paris, P. Lethellieux), by Urbanus Holzmeister, S.J., devoted to 
the First Epistle of Peter. It is an extremely learned work, written 
in Latin, with a wide knowledge not only of patristic tradition but of 
modern criticism. The traditional view is stated with fairness and 
power. The letter is supposed to have been written from Rome by 
the apostle to gentile Christians in the year 64. There is a concise 
account of Peter’s career (pp. 1-77), and an exceptionally adequate 
discussion of the “ spirits in prison ” (pp. 295-354). 

Two books on the parables fall to be noted, one by Mr Hugh 
Martin, The Parables of the Gospels, and their meaning for to-day 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 5s.), and Dr B. T. D. Smith’s 
Parables of the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge, 12s. 6d.). The former 
is a most useful exposition, in view of recent criticism, written for the 
ordinary reader “‘ who does not find it very easy to get what he 


wants ”’ from technical books of scholarship. Dr Smith’s book is the 
nearest approach in English to Jiilicher’s famous treatise on the 
subject, which it resembles now and then in argument as well as in 
form. The Greek texts are analysed with a desire to separate the 
original parables from their homiletic settings. Here Dr Smith differs 


from Professor Dodd at several points. Indeed he is independent in 
his treatment, even when using Form-criticism. No more searching 
contribution to the problem has been made for years than the 
presentation of the material in this remarkable monograph, which is 
certain to give an impetus to scholarship on this issue. Professor 
Lohmeyer contributes two articles on the Lord’s Supper, in the 
Theologische Rundschau (p. 168 f., 197 f.) and the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (p. 217 f.), which are also highly significant as indicating 
the course of thought on this much debated problem. In the former 
he is reviewing recent discussions on the subject. He inclines to think 
of the passover rather than of the kiddush feast, if any prototype in 
Jewish practice is to be sought, accepts the view that “ for the many” 
means ‘‘ for men of any nation,” and offers pungent criticism of 
several literary and historical hypotheses urged by contemporary 
writers on the sense and origin of the Christian feast. One element 
raised is that of sacrifice, as it presented itself to the primitive Chris- 
tians. On this some notable writing has also appeared. Thus Dr 
Vincent Taylor’s Jesus and his Sacrifice (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) starts 
from the conviction that the Passion sayings of Jesus presuppose 
belief, already reflected in his teaching, that his death was to be a 
vicarious and representative offering to God. The influence of the 
Suffering Servant idea is allowed, as in Dr Sparrow Simpson’s The 
Redeemer (Longmans, 6s.). This is argued by Dr Taylor with critical 
and religious insight, in full view of modern criticism to the contrary : 
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from it he proceeds to develop a positive conception of the atone- 
ment, which is not that of Abelard. Dr Taylor’s illuminating book 
raises the question of sacrifice and suffering in the prophets, especially 
in Second Isaiah. On this Dr Oesterley has produced a large, thorough 
volume, called Sacrifices in Ancient Israel ; their origin, purposes, and 
development (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), the most comprehen- 
sive discussion of the subject since Dr G. B. Gray’s posthumous 
volume appeared in 1925. The chief roots of sacrifice are found in 
the conceptions of gift, communion, and the release of life, and the 
varying emphasis on these throughout the literature of ancient 
Judaism is carefully analysed, down to the rise of Christianity. Dr 
Oesterley never allows his scholarship to perplex the untechnical 
reader, even in dealing with so abstruse a point as the interpretation 
of the Ras Shamra texts, though these still baffle experts, as is only 
too clear from R. Dussaud’s Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra et 
lAncien Testament (Paris, 1937) and R. Weill’s paper in Revue 
d'Histoire des Religions (pp. 174 f.). He does not think that any 
prophet, except Jeremiah, rejected the sacrificial system outright, 
but that this was the note of Jesus in his teaching and self-sacrifice. 
The writings of the prophet Jeremiah are discussed in Professor G. R. 
Driver’s article (in the Jewish Quarterly Review, pp. 98-129) on “* some 
of their linguistic and textual problems,” such as vi. 6 (“‘ alas, city of 
licence !”’) ? vi. 29-80, xi. 15-16, xxiv. 1, xxxi. 20, xlix. 25 (“‘ how 
helpless is the city of praise!”’), ete. Dr Torrey endeavours in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature (pp. 194-216) to show that, while 
chapters ix. breathe the spirit of mournful indignation which pre- 
ceded the reform of Josiah, the piece was not composed till the third 
century B.c. But the outstanding contribution to the study of the 
prophets is Dr G. A. Cooke’s long-expected Critical and Evxegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Ezekiel (T. and T. Clark, 20s.), in the 
International Critical Commentary. The value of this edition lies 
in its combination of solid learning and judgement. Written in view 
of the recent work on Ezekiel from several totally different stand- 
points, it forms an independent estimate, including not simply 
Hebraistic knowledge but appreciation of the complex personality of 
Ezekiel. Thus Dr Cooke is slow to believe that he had any mission 
in Palestine, for example. He accounts for the Babylonian origin of 
the prophecies by appealing to the prophet’s intense imagination, 
even to his ‘‘ second sight.” ‘“‘ Everywhere throughout the book 
later successive editors have been at work, collecting stray oracles, 
adding comments of their own,” and so forth. But the bulk of the 
work is claimed for this original man of God. At almost every step 
this reconstruction throws up difficulties. Yet these are handled 
fairly, and with an insight which is not unbalanced love of an hypo- 
thesis. 

One of the German scholars to whom Dr Cooke devotes attention 
is Professor Hélscher, of Heidelberg, who has just issued Das Buch 
Hiob (in the Handbuch zum Alten Testament, J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibin- 
gen), very compact and thorough on the linguistic side. He views 
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the book as originally written by a far-travelled sage of Palestine 
between 400 and 200 B.c., to which passages like the Elihu speeches 
and the wisdom lyric (xxviii. 1-14) did not belong. The problem of 
Job is not how a pious man can also be rich, but how a pious man 
can suffer in the world of a God whom he serves to the best of his 
ability. Still, in Israel the problem of wealth and religion was not 
unknown. It is discussed by a Scandinavian scholar, P. A. Munch, 
in the Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (pp. 36-45), in 
connexion with three of the psalms. When the Davidic kingdom and 
the town-civilisation in Canaan had helped to create a class of the 
new rich, who, unlike the primitive wealthy in Israel, were selfish and 
anti-social, the writer of Psalm 37 could only hope for a future when 
the Lord would alter affairs in order to bring the deserving poor 
among the peasantry to the front again, letting them possess property 
and own the land once more. But the ideal still is the rich or pros- 
perous pious man. The poor, pious Levite who wrote Psalm 73 went 
a step further by declaring that the real wealth to be coveted lay in 
intimate communion with the Lord, where his revealed will was clear, 
as it was in the worship of the temple ; when these impious rich men 
have done their worst, the sacred priesthood will rise again to enjoy 
real religion. Again, another poet reflected that riches were vain, no 
protection against death ; this is the theme of the 49th Psalm, where 
the rich and the poor are not opposed, and where for the first time 
wealth in itself, whoever has it, is depreciated. The writer of the 
paper believes that this new idea was not indigenous to Israel but 
derived from Egyptian or Iranian civilisation as part of the ‘“‘ wisdom” 
for which the Jews became indebted to foreign sources. 

The relation of Christianity itself to other religions prompts a 
clever, thoughtful paper by Mr J. W. Parker in Theology (October, 
pp. 2387-240), called “‘ Give a Poor Dog a Bone’”’; it is a plea for 
students of Christian theology to be supplied with more information 
about other faiths, since this is necessary not only to mission-work 
abroad but to parish priests at home, who may meet survivals of 
primitive superstition among their people, as well as to those who 
study the Bible or the philosophy of religion. The writer modestly 
asks for more light on such questions, to avoid a needless fear of 
weakening the faith and an equally needless deference to those who 
employ comparative religion in order to discredit Christianity. More 
bones, with a good deal of meat upon them, have been provided for 
the dog in question than Mr Parker perhaps realises! Dr Streeter 
was alive to this when he wrote his Bampton lecture. Even on a less 
elaborate scale, there are many books available, and, as it happens, 
one has been published recently by Dr F. Harold Smith, The Elements 
of Comparative Religion (Duckworth, 5s.). It is an unpretentious 
introduction to the subject, the material being grouped under four 
heads, the sacred literature, ideas of God and reality, cosmogony, and 
cosmology, and the good man’s life. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
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REVIEWS. 


Reality and Value—An Introduction to Metaphysics and an Essay 
on the Theory of Value. By A. Campbell Garnett, M.A., Litt.D., 
Associate Professor of Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 
—London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1937.—Pp. 320.— 
12s. 6d. net. 


Dr CAMPBELL GARNETT’s chief aim in this very able book may be 
said to be the establishment of a critical Realism which is adequate 
to account for unequivocal and direct acquaintance, not only of those 
objects of perception which have for so long occupied the attention 
of the realists, but of the self, of the values, and of God. His realism 
is critical, not naive; apprehension is not as such infallible, or 
complete, it may contain much that is erroneous; but it is always 
apprehension of independent reality, and its clarification consists in 
the progressive correction, by relation to a wider body of knowledge, 
of the errors arising within the individual perspectives through which 
knowledge is given. This critical realism, properly interpreted, is 
no enemy of idealism in the classical sense ; rather does it vindicate 
the spiritual view of the universe which such Idealism has always 
championed. 

Dr Garnett’s book is large, though not enormous; on the other 
hand both his comprehensiveness and his penetration are striking, 
and it is impossible in a short review to do anything like justice to 
his arguments, to his originality, or to the masterly way in which he 
handles difficult problems. Professor Garnett himself thinks that 
his treatment, though dealing with problems intrinsically difficult, 
is such that even intelligent beginners might read his book, and he 
shows considerable skill in avoiding both technicality and historical 
reference. I cannot help feeling, however, that he is a little optimistic 
about beginners—unless indeed the best way of teaching beginners to 
swim is to cast them straightaway not only into deep, but into tem- 
pestuous waters. But this is not to say that for the greater part, and 
with some possible exceptions, Dr Garnett is not a model of clarity, 
or that his is not a stimulating book for every really serious student. 

He begins, rather apologetically, with epistemology. In Chapter I 
he criticises, inter alia, naive realism, representative perception, 
American new realism; and he winds up by offering a positive 
analysis of the subject-objective situation which does justice to 

200 
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both sides, and which pays particular attention to the temporal and 
intentional nature of the cognitive act ; he is emphatic in declaring 
this to be no mere quantitative physiological cerebration, but a 
genuinely mental response to the qualitative character of events. 

Next follow two chapters (II and III) on the structure and 
process of the subjective and objective factors. (1) On the objective 
side (a) process exhibits three types of diversity, t.e. sensa, space-time, 
values. Dr Garnett follows Alexander and Kemp Smith (I think 
rightly) in insisting that space and time are intuited and not sensed ; 
thus our direct acquaintance with the physical world is vindicated, 
and the variations and illusions of our senses cannot cast doubt upon 
it, as is the case when we hold the opposite view that sensa have 
‘“‘ extensity.” Our concrete knowledge of the spatio-temporal world 
has of course to be built up through correlation in an elaborate 
history of associative experience; and this knowledge is never 
infallible. It is given in perspectives which may be progressively 
corrected and clarified. (1) (b) The structure of the objective side 
is characterised by the categories of whole and part, causation, 
substance. 

(2) (a) Of the subjective processes of cognition, conation and 
feeling, conation or will is fundamental. And not only Dr Garnett’s 
psychology but his biology is hormic. Conscious purpose is the 
distinctive feature of life even so low down in the scale as single-celled 
organisms, though once the lines of purposive activity have become 
fixed in habit, purpose becomes unconscious. (2) (b) The categories 
of structural unity of the subject are, personal identity, causal 
agency on the part of the subject, and, once again, substance, which 
in the case of spiritual substance is immediately known as conation, 
and by inference, as a structure or form of will. 

Chapter IV discusses the relation between appearance and reality. 
All appearances are “‘ real” in the sense that they exist ; but signifi- 
cant predications of “ reality ” involve interpretations, and these are 
vindicated when an object is what it appears to be. That is to say, 
that is “‘ real ” which maintains its appearance upon fuller knowledge. 
Our interpretations of appearance are in considerable part racial and 
hereditary, though personal assumptions and inferences enter in, too, 
but all such interpretations are subject to corrective testing by 
comparison (through language) with the experiences of others. We 
cannot literally enter into one another’s experiences of sensa or of 
values, but we can communicate, and this is a considerable though 
not a final guarantee of their objectivity. The chapter concludes 
with a discussion of our knowledge of other minds and of the status 
of sensa. Dr Garnett rejects Alexander’s view of immediate know- 
ledge of other minds, as well as rejecting all recourse to inferences and 
arguments from analogy, and he accepts Stout’s theory that from the 
start “‘the experiencing individual immediately knows external 
objects as continuous in existence with his own being, and therefore 
as fundamentally akin to it, both in its bodily and in its mental 
aspect” (p. 117). This knowledge has of course, like other know- 
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ledge, to be developed and elaborated. As regards sensa, Dr Garnett 
offers what seems to me, as far as I understand it, a convincing account 
of sensa as neither physical nor mental, but neutral. The physical 
and the psychical co-operate to produce these neutral sensa. Strictly 
speaking the green of the grass is neither on the grass nor in my head. 
The green is not extended—though it is in its own way perfectly 
“real ”—but is correlated by the process known as “ complication ” 
with intuited space, and its function is to enable us to simplify 
response to the physical world. 

Chapter V is the most difficult, the most controversial and in some 
ways the most important in the book. Its problem is to relate the 
concepts so far analysed, and to construct a picture of the world 
which shall show both subjective and objective factors to be different 
manifestations of one complex but united whole. In order to do this 
Dr Garnett begins by adopting the striking (but, I think, questionable) 
methodological device of abstracting from both sides their common 
factor of time. This leaves on the objective side space (not matter, 
for matter is space-time) sensa and values: but undifferentiated, 
because differentiation (again) requires time. As white light can be 
refracted into various colours, so the undifferentiated continua of 
sense and value are refracted into their diversities by time. Time, 
“the mind of space ” makes impact upon the threefold world con- 


tinuum of space, sense, value, producing diversification. This 
diversification is given order in two directions. On the one hand, 
the nature of the object space (which has its own texture, “‘ according 


to recent physical theory ”’) is a principle of order. But this accounts 
only for disintegration or increase of entropy, and in order to explain 
the opposite tendency in the world—the tendency of life and mind 
to construction—we have to posit Eternal Will. This Will must, 
however, be conceived as working not only in the realm of life and 
mind, but in the spatial order as well. For we have before us such 
facts as chemical synthesis as well as “* the implication of an original 
order contained in the concept of entropy itself.” Yet the differences 
between the two temporal processes are due to the fact that time, 
on the one hand, manifests itself in or operates upon space, giving 
motion, whilst, on the other hand, it is responsive to space-time, the 
sensa and the values, giving conation. This boldly speculative and 
difficult metaphysic is then applied to the problems of God, of the 
Eternal Will and its relation to our wills, of body and mind (which 
now becomes the problem of “ the relation of time as conation with 
its operation in space in the complex form of space-time or motion ”’), 
of freedom and of evil. 

Then come three chapters on value generally, followed by three on 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness, where balanced recognition—based 
upon the “ perspective ” theory—of both the subjectivity and the 
objectivity of values is well maintained. There is a brief but syste- 
matic account of the kinds of value (sensory, biological, psychological, 
ete.) as well as of their extrinsic differences (of duration, intensity, 
scale, etc.). In the scale of values, moral value, with its intuitive 
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judgement of what is “‘ due ” in a particular set of circumstances, is 
found to be dominating. Again, though values have concrete reality 
only as contents of consciousness in individual perspectives, and 
apart from consciousness have “ potentiality” only, yet they are 
quite objective. They are there to be discovered and there could be 
no common ground in our value experience were there not the definite 
potentialities of a value-continuum possessing a definite structure of 
quality, scale, etc., common to all of us. The claims upon our will 
(the “ validity ” of values) arise from this objective quality, and a 
theory such as Urban’s that value means “ validity” is, in my 
opinion rightly, rejected. These positions are negatively reinforced 
by a critical examination of exclusively “ objective” or ‘‘ Timo- 
logical ” and exclusively subjective theories of value. These chapters 
contain also a vigorous discussion of the effect and psychological 
mechanism of the pursuit of the remoter End upon the pursuit of 
nearer ends (explaining in an interesting way the formal characteristic 
of all value, such as unity-in-diversity), and of the fundamental Will 
to activity. 

This Will to activity demands, on the one hand, constantly fresh 
objects of interest, and on the other it seeks self-harmony. But to 
stop here would be to stop at egoism. The facts of the finest moral 
lives show the utter inadequacy of a morality which has as its final 
aim personal integrity and self-expression. Morality must have a 
wider reference than the self, wider even than social obligation. It 
cannot stop anywhere short of a super-human source of obligation. 
This implies a venture of religious faith: there is no passage from a 
limited “ social ”’ ethic, however admirable, to the universal one of 
the prophets. It is to the best religion that morality owes its best 
inspiration, and “ though the finest flowers of morality may bloom 
without the support of religious conviction, it seems hardly possible 
that they should bloom so well, still less that they should be able to 
propagate their seed forever.”” The ideal is the Holy Spirit within us. 

I have no space for criticism. Some doubts I have about 
individual points, some slight complaints here and there about form 


and proportion. Perhaps it would have unduly enlarged his book, | 


but I could wish that Dr Garnett had expanded more fully his most 
interesting metaphysical chapter on the self and the world. As it is, 
the doctrine of a continuum, of an undifferentiated object for time 
of space, sensa, and values, is very difficult; and the device of 
abstracting time in order to conceive this object sets as many problems 
as it solves. Anyhow, this conception is so important that I think 
it should be elucidated further. Again, the doctrines of the Eternal 


Will and of Time as the mind of space remain obscure. Perhaps they | 
must, yet even the nature and limits of their obscurity might be | 


elucidated. 
For all that, Dr Garnett has presented us with an interesting piece 
of thinking, and I for one am grateful. 
Louis ARNAUD REID. 
Kine’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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Belief and Action: An Everyday Philosophy. By Viscount Samuel, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford.— 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd., 19837—Pp. 366.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE association of philosophy with politics is not a new thing in this 
country, but the view that it is at least one of the functions of philo- 
sophy to contribute to the solution of the problems of the day has 
seldom in modern thought been so definitely stated and illustrated as 
by Lord Samuel. The chief questions in regard to the relation 
between philosophy and politics in the broadest sense, which suggest 
themselves on a reading of his new book, are, firstly, whether there 
is any one form of theoretic philosophy which is better fitted than 
another for application to practice ; secondly, what is the effect of a 
thinker’s own practical philosophy on his attitude to practical 
matters ; thirdly, what is the bearing on practical life of his treatment 
of those metaphysical problems which in themselves are nearest to 
practical issues, such as that of free will. 

As regards the question of ultimate philosophical background, 
Lord Samuel takes the view that it is because of the idealistic trend 
of western philosophy from Berkeley and Kant onwards, that 
‘ philosophy in the modern world has been separated from ordinary 
life, and has not influenced it” (Appendix I). The changed attitude 
of philosophy to-day, at least in Britain and America, will in his 
judgement bring about the closing of the gap between pure and applied 
philosophy, “‘ and one of the chief causes of the intellectual confusion 
of our time will be ended.” So far as the relations between philosophy 
and the sciences are concerned there seems to be truth in this. But 
elsewhere it does not appear to be confirmed. The example occurs 
of the impetus given to social welfare movements by such idealist 
philosophers as T. H. Green and Edward Caird. The case of Berkeley 
himself, ‘and his ardent work for humanitarian causes, is also in point. 
The connection between a philosophy and the practice it is felt by 
its adherents to inspire is an extremely individual matter. The 
general influence of the philosophic outlook and method is perhaps 
rather seen in a certain attitude towards the practical world and its 
problems, rational, balanced, tolerant, such as is finely exemplified 
in Lord Samuel’s own expositions of the social, political, and inter- 
national situation to-day. This is not to question his view that an 
age of confusion, which may have brought us to the threshold of a 
time of reconstruction, is especially called upon to “ seek truth in its 
ultimate depths ” (quoted from Professor Whitehead). 

Lord Samuel starts from acceptance of the threefold aspects of the 
world, as it appears to common sense, as revealed by physical science, 
and the psychical aspect. These he regards as all equally true and 
real aspects of the same world, as in Spinoza’s system thought and 
extension. The conclusion of his review of the scientific outlook is 
that science, on account of its incompleteness, points to a causal 
factor, beyond our view. ‘“‘ The universe as we see it is obviously 
not self-created, it does not explain itself.” In this, science seems to 
have made atheism impossible. But we are met by the difficulty 
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of the existence of many religious creeds, each claiming infallibility, 
and inclined to be hostile to the others. Moreover, they all contain 
beliefs incompatible with modern science. Here, as in the chapter on 
ethics, Lord Samuel’s position is largely determined by his conviction 
of the essential importance of religion to the life of mankind, the 
extreme urgency of preserving its function as a bulwark to morality. 
In consideration of the problem thus arising, or the reduction of 
differences which impede this source of strength, his reliance is upon 
reason. Whilst admitting the place of intuition in mental activity, 
he rejects the authority of an “ intuitive religious sense,” especially 
in its mystical form. Whereas reason, when mistaken, can correct 
itself, intuition ‘‘ does not provide for its own revision.” It is then 
by reason and the principles of causation that the nature of Deity 
is to be understood. There is room for much variety in the province 
of religion. Yet truth must be put in the first place, and the 
testimony of science be accepted, wherever decisive. The great 
religions, then, reconciled with science, will continue to exercise their 
irreplaceable force in the moral sphere. Here some will feel the 
difficulty that these religions were not originated without intuition 
and mysticism. If the sources of their birth are discredited, it may 
be asked, can they retain their power? Perhaps Lord Samucl’s 
moving appeal (Chapter XV) to the signs of man’s “ perennial 
striving to transcend his planet,” in the multitude of places of worship 
belonging to diverse creeds, might be taken to provide some answer. 

The problem of evil is approached in its most difficult form because 
Lord Samuel will not admit any dualistic principle, any limitation of 
the divine power, nor can he allow escape by the denial that evil 
exists. On the other hand, he does not go to the depths in his state- 
ment of the “‘ fact of evil.” It is accounted for on the principle that 
the advantages of man’s type of life necessitate its disadvantages. 
Evil is the inevitable consequence of conditions necessary to a world 
like ours, with life evolving and living beings having mind and some 
power of choice. This argument might explain the occurrence of evil 
but not the degree and extent of its prevalence. The comfortable 
view that animal suffering is inconsiderable does not convince in 
spite of the support of Darwin. The appeal to progress of the race, 
which could not be without suffering of individuals, does not seem 
consistent in spirit with the position which Lord Samuel elsewhere 
takes, (rightly as I think) rejecting the setting up of categories, 
Destiny, State, Mankind, etc., in the place of individuals. ‘* Man- 
kind ” is an unreality. ‘‘ Individuals make up the real ” (Chapter 
XIII). But in relation to the problem of evil he says: “ If we take 
the individual as the unit there is injustice but if we take the society 
there is not.””’ When we rejoice that, as he points out, the evolution 
of mankind has included the victory over many diseases—“‘ many ills 
of yesterday are gone to-day ”—ought we to ignore the innumerable 
victims of these diseases in the past ? With many other thinkers 
Lord Samuel argues that the possibility of evil is inherent in the high 
value of human freedom. For this argument to have all its weight, 
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however, a deeper or more metaphysical conception of freedom than 
he admits seems required. 

Lord Samuel’s ethical position follows in essentials the Utilitarian 
system, approaching, however, Rashdall’s “‘ Ideal Utilitarianism ” 
in a wider conception of the end as human welfare. In this he 
includes the values of a high civilisation. Like Mill he appeals to the 
experience of ordinary people, who have through many centuries 
judged right and wrong in conduct, law, etc., by the consequences 
for human well-being. This principle of interpretation perhaps 
simplifies too much in a rationalistic sense the history of morals. But 
itis eminently attractive from the standpoint of legislation, and social 
progress. It must be the guide for the legislator, as Bentham saw. 
In regard to individual motive, the foundation of both egoism and 
altruism in Lord Samuel’s view is in instincts that are innate, and 
whilst both are necessary to human welfare, it is for society to foster 
and develop the altruistic, and in this religion is its greatest ally. 
He agrees with certain modern students, who, rather perversely as it 
seems, include Plato amongst those who resolve all human motives 
into the egoistic. Plato’s egoistic interpretation is of the kind which 
asks: “* What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? ” 

In the chapters dealing with present-day conditions and problems, 
in relation to family, nation, world-peace, the combination of philo- 
sophy with great experience in public affairs has the happiest results. 
This is particularly evident in the examination of ‘ Poverty and 
Property,” and the analysis of the British method of reform in con- 
trast with the more logical and systematic policies of some countries. 
Here Lord Samuel speaks with intimate knowledge of the work of 
the ministry of 1906. The attitude of the British people, hardly 
recognising a coherent policy even when living under it, he shows 
to be on the whole more favourable to the kind of reform which does 
not bring losses equal to the gains, than the more drastically logical 
methods tried elsewhere. Again, in spite of the dangerous exaggera- 
tions of the principle of nationality, he admits its value in the enrich- 
ment of mankind, through distinctive qualities, art, institutions, etc. 

Some underlying philosophical problems are more deeply 
scrutinised in the Appendices. Reference has already been made 
to the position that a realistic view of knowledge is better adapted 
than idealism to the solution of the perplexities of the age. Lord 
Samuel, however, in contrast with some leading realists, defends a 
subjective theory of value. He accepts Professor Alexander’s 
theory that value in religion, morals, politics, art, gives the standards 
of the collective, e.g. the normal mind. The difficulty of this particular 
modification of the subjective position lies in the essential individuality 
of all the deeper experiences of value. The chapter on “ Mind and 
Matter ”’ reaches the conclusion that the mechanists have not shown 
that mind has not its own place in the universe, as authentic as that 
of the chemical element, or the electron. As regards, however, the 
case between causality and indeterminism, he examines the challenge 
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of the argument for determinism, in recent years from the scientific 
side, and agrees with those physicists and philosophers who deny that 
Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy principle necessitates a sacrifice of the 
principle of strict causality in the physical world. It has no bearing, 
therefore, on the question of free will. As regards Lord Samuel’s 
treatment of the latter problem, it would come nearer to avoiding the 
contradiction which has not been avoided in standpoints similar to 
his if an implication which it appears possible to detect in it were 
made explicit. 

The will, he argues, does not escape universal determinism, yet 
this is not incompatible with free choice and responsibility. He 
cannot admit that the existence of a “‘ core of selfhood—source of its 
own activity ’” (Sorley) means release from the chain of causation. 
The question is whether this “‘ core of selfhood ” is not also caused. 
Lord Samuel’s main emphasis is on the practical importance of 
causation in connection with legislation, education, treatment of 
social offenders, ete. It is universally assumed in these spheres, and 
work for human welfare depends on it. Here appears a strange 
paradox. The principles and practice of educational method, 
teaching, exhortation, and so on, postulate that the forces brought to 
bear will have the calculated effect. But, for the persons concerned 
the exhortations and opportunities offered must be directed and 
presented to a real power of choice within themselves, a genuine 
responsibility. What a mockery for the young mind, aroused to his 
highest efforts by the appeal to his true self, his freely willed endeavour, 
to be told “‘ our sense of freedom comes largely from our ignorance ” ! 
In Lord Samuel’s view, however, this does not mean illusion. “If 
prior causes have given the criminal a character inclined to crime, 
they have also given him, if he is sane, a conscious will that could 
resist the inclination.” The only way of escaping the palpable 
contradiction would be by recognising that, though the individual 
may owe his whole character and dispositions to heredity and environ- 
ment, the nature of a self as such includes a capacity to go beyond 
the type of conduct thus determined. Yet I doubt whether the 
position admits of this implication (though it is not, I think, wholly 


excluded). For that which causes the core of selfhood would be the | 
cause of all that proceeds from the self. And without the suggested | 


interpretation, the principle of human freedom cannot, as earlier 
indicated, give its full value, in attempts to explain the fact of evil. 


Lord Samuel has given us a book which puts some of the perennial | 
questions of philosophy in a light which is the more interesting on 
account of the direct way in which he relates them to practice. The 
book is, however, primarily for the practical man, who will gain | 
much from it even without following the author into the more} 


philosophical disquisitions. In so far as he does this, he ought to 
gain a new interest in philosophy, in the illuminating discovery that 
it is concerned with matters that are of the deepest concern to him. 


Hitpa D. OaKELeEyY. 
LONDON, 
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Poetry and Contemplation: A New Preface to Poetics. By G. 
Rostrevor Hamilton.—Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1937.—Pp. xi + 160.—6s. net. 


I HAD the pleasure of contributing to this JourNaL (July 1937) a 
review of Mr D. G. James’s excellent book, Scepticism and Poetry. 
It is a sign of the interest in esthetic problems, particularly those 
which arise from the study of poetry, that Mr Hamilton follows so 
close on the heels of Mr James with a work which to a considerable 
extent covers the same ground and reveals the same attitude. Briefly, 
the attitude is this, that we find in poetry its own justification and 
that we should not look to find the interpretation of a work of art 
in something that is of another nature than itself. Both show 
themselves in close accord with the teaching of A. C. Bradley, parti- 
cularly as exemplified by his inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford in 1901, Poetry for Poetry’s Sake ; and it may be said, by 
the way, that it is pleasant to find how abiding has been the inspira- 
tion of that profound and sympathetic mind. Further, or I should 
rather say, in consequence, both are strongly at variance with 
Dr I. A. Richards, whose Principles of Literary Criticism has clearly 
been as provocative as it has been stimulating. Mr Hamilton is 
outspoken. “It (the Principles) was wrong about the mind and 
character of poets: wrong about art and morals: wrong about the 
relation of poetry to life, and wrong about the place of the poet in 
society,” and later, “‘ Dr Richards divides impulses into appetencies 
and aversions, preferring the word ‘ appetency ’ to the word ‘ desire,’ 
because the former avoids the implication of a consciousness which, 
for the most part, is absent. But the inclusive word ‘ impulse,’ of 
which we hear far more, is certainly not free from the aura of conscious 
feeling or emotion. Thus it is possible to read the Principles without 
realising how drastic is the emphasis on the unconscious. For what is 
the motif running through the book ? It is nothing less extreme than this— 
that the essential function of the arts is to increase the activity and promote 
the heath of the physical, nervous system.” He claims that Dr Richards’ 
theory “‘ does not recognise in life or in literature, any values that are 
specifically esthetic. The values throughout are those of a utilitarian 
ethic, having as its aim, for the individual and the community, not 
the greatest happiness (unless it be incidentally), but the fullest and 
freest activity of nervous impulses—such a fullness and freedom as are 
said to be acheived by the poet, the eminently moral man.” It is 
only fair to add that Mr Hamilton concedes many merits to the 
Principles, above all that “it was a brave attempt at thinking on 
original lines.” Yet, while appreciating these merits, to which 
Mr Hamilton does full justice by his method of quotation and criticism, 
one may perhaps wonder whether this “ thinking” is after all so 
original. I feel myself, when considering what I may describe as 
the joint case of Mr James and Mr Hamilton against Dr Richards, 
that the best things he has to say about poetry come from himself 
as a very good critic, but that he has come to us with a theory of 
poetry which is least convincing when it is applied to the subject it 
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is designed to explain. I feel like Socrates in the Phedo of Plato, 
disappointed in his hopes in the “ intelligence ” of Anaxagoras, when 
he found that it was only operative in the physical world. Or, again, 
like Bacon in the Novum Organum—Dr Richards will not object, at 
any rate, to the company in which I put him—he appears to come 
as a pioneer of a fine, new system if only a suitable subject-matter 
could be discovered, if only there were a target at which to aim his 
arrows. 

Mr Hamilton says that his small book is only a preface to poetics, 
but that besides the criticism of the teaching of Dr Richards it seeks 
to help towards laying a new foundation for the theory of poetry. 
I do not feel that he has quite succeeded in doing this. I must admit 
that I am in danger of putting myself in the position of Miss Jenkyns 
in Cranford, who would have been ready to look more favourably on 
Mr Boz if he would model himself on Dr Johnson, but I would claim 
that a good deal of Mr Hamilton’s doctrine is to be found by implica- 
tion in Aristotle’s Poetics. Aristotle seems to me, if we follow up 
what is implied in his teaching, to give the first and last answers to 
such questions as, what is the nature of the pleasure and satisfaction 
that are given us by poetry ? What does a poet seek to imitate, and 
how does the world of the poet differ from that of the ordinary 
man ? But if one can trace so far back so much that is fundamental 
to an appreciation of poetry, one can have no complaint of Mr 
Hamilton for developing his theme in his own way, and in this shrewd 
and pleasantly written little book he deals with a number of questions, 
one might say with most of the questions, that would or should 
present themselves to the intelligent student of poetic theory, parti- 
cularly to the young student, in a way to show clearly the issues 
involved and to make him wish to pursue those issues further. 

Mr Hamilton passes easily from one aspect of his subject to 
another, and his common sense is a good corrective to some of the 
more extreme views that have been put forward on esthetics. For 
instance, in the chapter entitled “‘ Analysis of Experience,”’ he writes : 
““The mind having this plasticity, there is no hard and fast line 
between the esthetic experience and the intellectual. It is doubtful 
whether a pure esthetic experience, without any trace of intellectual 
detachment, can ever be realised. However that may be, people who 
are capable of appreciating poetry cannot help passing from one to 
the other. They pass to the intellectual kind whenever they explicitly 
analyse or judge a poem. For the intellect proceeds by way of 
concepts, and it is only these concepts—imperfect but serviceable 
instruments—that make judgment possible.” 

To conclude this review from the point at which it started, I may 
quote some lines towards the end of the book where he summarises 
what he claims, we may feel with justice, to have shown on the issue 
between Dr Richards and A. C. Bradley. “ In analysing the criti- 
cisms levelled by Dr Richards against A. C. Bradley’s Poetry for 
Poetry’s Sake, we found that Bradley was right in affirming a contrast 
between poetic and ordinary experience. The difference does not 
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merely consist in the greater number of impulses which are active in 
the former: it is essentially a difference of quality. . . . Bradley 
was right again, when properly understood, in his view of the connec- 
tion between poetic and ordinary experience. All that passes from 
the ordinary world into the world of poetic contemplation suffers a 
deep change in passing, and the connection, though intimate, may 
not inaptly be pictured as ‘ underground.’ ” 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Progress and Catastrophe. By Stanley Casson.—London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1937.—Pp. 287.—7s. 6d. net. 


OxE welcomes Mr Casson’s book for several reasons. He is an 
authority on Classical Antiquity and has travelled widely in the 
Near East. He writes in a lively and provocative style and has 
much to tell us of the early civilisations which he has studied on the 
spot. One is also drawn to his book by the fact that he sets out with 
the pre-supposition that there is such a thing as a continuous thread 
of civilisation and that the nature and laws of progress deserve 
careful consideration. One does not find in it any wild statements 
as to the “exploded myth of progress,”’ but an open mind and a 
readiness to take the path of science dictated by the facts. Hence it is 
worth reasoning with the author when one feels disagreement with— 
sometimes even amazement at—some of his later conclusions. Even 
here, in his contemporary applications, there is room for genuine 
sympathy. Mr Casson is on the side of the angels, though he sees 
but small chance of their spreading their wings. 

It is on the side therefore of general judgement and not of 
particular facts or tendencies that the book is open to serious 
criticism, and when one criticises, it is with a grateful appreciation 
of the opportunity given for taking a general view. To gain such a 
general view, with sound judgement and due knowledge, is perhaps 
the most urgent task of our time. It is also supremely difficult, for 
qt involves not only a comparison of an infinite mass of historical 
iacts, but also an estimate of the probable direction of human wills 
@ ind forces at the present time. The judgement, that is, is not only, 
oreven mainly, scientific, on faits accomplis, but speculative, on things 
still to come. 

4. ©The general thesis of the book is that there have been two great 
4 breakdowns of civilisation in the past and that we are now in the 
Gthrocs of a third, perhaps worse than either of its predecessors. 
When one remembers the vast extent both in space and time of human 
tivilisation in the past, this will appear a bold simplification of the 
facts. Only three breakdowns! The first came when Egyptian 
Civilisation was arrested, and the Hittite and Minoan Empires were 
destroyed, and with it came ‘an age of darkness so complete that 
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archeologists and historians are unable to say what was happening 
with certainty in any part of Greece between the years 1150 and 850.” 
The second follows the break up of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century and may be said to last till the twelfth or thirteenth. The 
third—c’est nous-mémes. Two or three things strike one so forcibly 
about this simplification that it is hardly necessary to dwell on them. 
It is an arrangement suggested by a classical archeologist who is 
naturally arrested by the disappearance of the particular objects of 
his study. Egyptian, Minoan, Hittite artistic and cultural remains 
disappear at a certain point. There is a darkness so complete, ete. 
But what right have we to assume that the darkness was as complete 
then in men’s minds as it now is in the mind of the archeologist ? 
To take one point only. The period named is that in which the 
Greek epic was being born—one of the most exquisite creations of the 
human mind. Some of us might think that the Hittite Empire, or 
even the Palace of Cnossos, was well lost for the gain of Homer. 
Of course, the broad fact is that this first breakdown in civilisation— 
after all only the civilisation of the Western world—was the time in 
which a new and higher race, the Greeks, were perfecting their 
powers. In this respect it resembles Mr Casson’s second breakdown 
after the Roman Empire, when again northern races began to stream 
south and renew the blood and the civilisation of more southernly 
people. As to the complete loss of Cretan civilisation, we do not 
believe it, though the facts are not yet clear. The Greeks probably 
absorbed far more than we can certainly prove, and as to the 
Egyptians, Mr Casson is certainly wrong in minimising their influence. 
The wisdom and morality of Egypt were not studied and lauded by 
Greeks and Hebrews with negligible results. The mental or 
spiritual setback of the “‘ Dark Ages ” is so trite a subject that one 


need say little here. Undoubtedly there was a grave breakdown in | 


science and many of the arts of life, but here again many would be 
found to maintain that the elaboration of the Christian Church and 


Christian art and morality which took place at the same time, was a 


compensation worth considering. 


But Mr Casson’s judgement of the present time—the third break- | 


down—is the most startling. He says: ‘‘ To me it seems that civilisa- 
tion is not on the brink of collapse, but that it has already, some years 
ago, collapsed.” . . . These are wild words and they do harm to the 


many good causes which he advocates. Fascism, militarism and | 


excessive nationalism are his enemies as they are of most English 


people and still of a majority of mankind. Yet when we are told, | 
as a summary of these evils, that civilisation as a whole has collapsed, 
the reaction of the average fair-minded man is obvious. He knows | 
that the civilisation, in which he lives, has by no means collapsed and § 


that it is in many ways much more advanced than before. He hears 
similar reports from many other places, and, if inquisitive as well as 
fair-minded, he will ask: ‘Can it be true that in these alien and 
afflicted places, especially the Fascist countries in Europe from which 
most of our present anxieties arise, things are so utterly bad?” 
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On enquiry he must find a great many things to admire and the 
net result of the intended shock to his “‘ complacency ” may be to 
drive him into the very camp from which he is to be preserved. 
Grave evils and dangers there are no doubt in abundance, but the 
sounder way to face them is to rally the men and nations of good will 
and good sense and give them confidence and unity among themselves. 
These are still a large majority in the world, larger probably than at 
any earlier period. 

Mr Casson, in various obiter dicta, himself suggests the right 
method of viewing the historical problem as a whole, although his 
summing up departs so far from it. Seeing that civilisation does 
still survive, let us seek out and make sure of those things on which 
its continuity has depended. Byzantium gives Mr Casson an example. 
It held out against the Moslems during the Middle Ages, while 
“ Greece and Rome, surviving under the outward shapes and forms 
of Christianity, succeeded in holding the fort, and when the fort 
fell, it had fulfilled its great task to the utmost.” 

The continuity of civilisation—i.e. the growth of man’s mind— 
should come first, both for research and for edification. With that in 
the background we are in a better position both to understand and to 
combat the ‘‘ catastrophes ” and the dangers. 

F. S. Marvin. 


WELWYN GARDEN City, HERTs. 





Horizons of Immortality ; a Quest for Reality. By Erik Palmstierna. 
—London: Constable & Co. Ltd., 1937.—Pp. viii + 366. 
—10s. net. 


Ir is perhaps an ungrateful reviewer who expresses disappointment 
over the contents and method of a book which, at first sight, stirred 


“cc 


hopeful anticipation. Its professed aim is to “ reach multitudes ” 
(rather than “ scientists ’’) ““ who know not whither to go in order to 
still the craving hunger in their souls.” To accomplish this it begins 
with “‘a sketch of impressions and thoughts ...a layman’s 
wanderings in a search for reality . . .” then gives ‘‘ a considered 
narrative of experiences and revelations . . . from a contact with 
the world of reality .. .” 

It is a curiously over-done picture with which the opening 
“Quest ” starts. The world in general is presented as being in a 
tumult of anguished anxiety as to where we are going. I could wish 
this were as true of folk generally as it is of a few earnest and sensitive 
souls like the author. It is a question which will one day become 
sufficiently general to show at least a portion of the inhabited earth 
as ready to demand and find an answer. For the present, unless the 
author lives so in the midst of “‘ the din ” as to know, mankind, save 
perhaps at one or two war-centres, is not so distracted. It is still for 
the most part contented to say XY was buried yesterday in Z 
cathedral, and to commemorate our beloved as “ sleeping ” beneath 
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our feet! Verily here is no quest for learning whither we are going, 
or discontent with smug incuriosity. 

The following section, ‘‘ Enlightenment,” does not consist in 
well-considered views about the neat step in our knowledge of life, 
nor about the adjudication conducted by our fellows, who have taken 
that step, so as to secure that those following them be not left adrift. 
It tries rather—and how many sermons do not try also—to take the 
man at death at a leap into a mystical world of so-called reality, 
described mainly in wordy “ideas about” ultimates, statements 
received apparently by automatic writers, but none of whom is 
named. 

Preceding these is a disquisition on Historial Religions, as a study 
calling for removal of superstructure and exercise of historical 
imagination, which is an admirable ideal. 

That in no case is any one of the messages “‘ fathered ” is unsatis- 
factory ; it is not enough to read that, only in the Appendix concern- 
ing the long-buried Schumann violin concerto, an informant’s name is 
given. The phenomenon of communication with the “ beyond ” so 
lends itself to work of unbalanced minds, of novelists out to thrill, to 
impish deceit, that everything that can be done by true recipients 
should be brought as near the threshold of objective validity as 
possible. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





The Realm of Truth, Book Third of Realms of Being. By George 
Santayana.—London : Constable & Co. Ltd., 1937.—Pp. xiv + 
142.—10s. net. 


THE present work is the third in the brilliant series of essays in which 
Mr Santayana expounds his metaphysics. It follows upon the 
Realm of Essence and the Realm of Matter, and one finds in it again that 


beauty and terseness of writing which the former works contained and | 


which, together with the philosophical acumen everywhere present, 


stamp Mr Santayana as one of the few artist-philosophers of our day. | 
Mr Santayana is not ignorant of the contemporary criticism of | 
metaphysics and tries to meet it, although with strange and | 
paradoxical results. Indeed, the book is most interesting as an | 
illustration of the Nemesis which awaits the metaphysician when he | 
accepts the more positivist doctrines of modern times. Mr Santayana, | , 
q these a1 


as is well known, is deeply influenced by the teachings of Spinoza, 


and that influence remains the dominating factor in the present § 
4 actuali: 
arbitra: 


work. But he has also been influenced by the positivism of the day. 
Now the contemporary positivism, as is also well known, denies the 
very possibility of metaphysics as a science, and Mr Santayana has 
to face the criticism that his own metaphysics becomes, in the 
technical meaning of the word, nonsense. He is not, of course, 
prepared to accept the criticism in full. Yet he is prepared to admit 
that, in one sense, his own metaphysical system contains no truth. 
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For instance, he imagines some enquirer remarking: ‘‘ And all that 
you yourself have written, here and elsewhere, about essence, is it not 
true?’ To which he replies, “‘ No, it is not true, nor meant to be 
true. It is a grammatical or possibly a poetical construction ” (p. 12). 
Metaphysics is an art like music or poetry, and his own metaphysics 
is no exception. 

Mr Santayana has reached this novel position by drawing a 
distinction between logical necessity and truth. The necessity in 
metaphysics is a logical necessity and logical necessities are not 
true. This is the point which he seeks to establish in his first chapter. 
It is true that people talk of the truths of logic, just as they talk of 
the truths of mathematics. But if we use the word truth as we ought 
to use it, then, in Mr Santayana’s view, neither logic nor mathematics 
istrue. They are of course consistent. Still their consistency is not 


f truth. They are merely analytical constructions, deducible in their 


entirety from the definitions of the terms with which one begins. 
Thus Mr Santayana claims that his own metaphysical system is 
logically necessary, ‘‘ being deducible from the definitions or intuitions 
of the chosen terms, and especially of this chosen term ‘ essence’ 
itself’? (p. 18). Yet this is not truth. For the same reasons it is 
misleading to call sound mathematical reasoning true. ‘‘ Truth 
never enters the field of mathematics at all” (p. 15). What does 
enter is necessary deduction or pure analysis. (This account of 
mathematics is familiar enough, although its validity has yet to be 
established conclusively. No proof is offered in these pages; the 
position is simply assumed.) Logical and mathematical reasoning 
may be correct, that is to say, in accordance with the laws of the 
system, but it is not therefore true. Its correctness is more of a moral 
matter, Mr Santayana thinks, a species of “‘ fidelity.” It has nothing 
to do with cognition, and nothing with truth. The great error into 
which rationalists and idealists alike fall is the identification of true 
and consistent. The true is not, however, the consistent (or coherent). 
On the other hand, the true is not the mere empirical. That is to say, 
the senses do not give truth. This is clear in connection with some of 
the senses. We do not expect sounds to be true. Why should we 
expect things seen and felt to be true ? 

What then is truth, in Mr Santayana’s view? It is not logical 
necessity ; nor is it the mere “ evidence ”’ of the senses. Truth, he 
thinks, is “‘ the complete ideal description of existence ” (p. 14), and 
existence is what happens to be. The possibilities are infinite, and 
these are termed by Mr Santayana the “ essences, or possible terms of 
thought ” (p. 1). But in existence only a few of these essences are 


sufficient to show why logic cannot reveal the truth. ‘‘ Existence is 
once for all irrational ” (p. 28). Indeed, Mr Santayana goes so far 


} as to say that not only is existence contingent but truth itself, in so 


far as it is ontologically secondary to existence, is equally contingent. 
“Tt is,” he remarks, “ precisely this unnecessary, arbitrary, contin- 
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gent chance or fatality, making existence at each point such as it is, 
that determines what shall be true: that is, what elements of essence 
shall figure in that existence. So that, truth being descriptive of 
existence and existence being contingent, truth will be contingent 
also” (pp. 1-2). 

This doctrine, that truth is contingent, is certainly strange, and 
one suspects here a confusion. That Mr. Chamberlain is now Prime 
Minister may perhaps be held to be a contingency ; even so it is not 
contingent that this proposition is true, namely, ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
is now Prime Minister.”” Contingency belongs to the fact but not 
to the truth. We must note this fallacy in passing. 

Mr Santayana’s main point is, however, that what happens to be 
true at any moment is contingent and no amount of reasoning accord- 
ing to logical rules will determine it. So that truth is not synonymous 
with logical necessity. Are we then to suppose that logic, and again 
mathematics, are of no use and of no value in Mr Santayana’s view? 
Certainly not, for both have their part to play in the gaining of truth. 
We may take mathematics first. Mathematical reasoning is not true 
because it is consistent and correct. But it does happen to be true 
that 2 + 2 = 4 in the existing world. In other words, it happens by 
chance that the essence number is an element in the existing world. 
Not that mathematics is applicable to the whole of what exists, but 
it is applicable to a part of it. It is so with logic. Its necessities may 
find a counterpart in the existing world, no longer as necessities but 
as facts. Certain relations in the existing world may correspond to 
those of logic. ‘ Facts may justify my definitions and may hang 
together in the way that those definitions require ” (p. 18), and when 
this occurs logic becomes useful in the discovery of truth. In Mr 
Santayana’s language, it shows how the truth is “‘ radiated.” ‘“* Logic 
traces the radiation of truth: I mean that when one term of a logical 
system is known to describe a fact, the whole system attachable to 
that term becomes, as it were, incandescent, and forms a part of the 


aura of truth” (p. 16). Thus, while mathematics or logic of them- | 
selves give no truth, once we know that there actually exist fields | 
to which they are applicable they are of value as directing us to the | 
truth. In other words, while they are not constitutive they may | 
very well be regulative. There are, however, two mistakes to avoid. | 
We must not force all existence into logical or into mathematical | 
moulds. Even though logic and mathematics apply sometimes we | 
must not assume that they apply always. Incidentally, the value of | 
dialectic as a method lies in this fact that the parts and elements of 
existence do not always cohere, as do the necessary propositions of | 


: > 9 oon“ ar 
logic, so that thought also, to follow existence, must show some } 


infidelity to the demands of a consistent logic, and become dialectical. 
The second mistake lies in supposing that because some propositions 
happen to be both logically necessary and true, they are true because 


Mr Santayana puts it: ‘“‘ Many propositions may be necessary, by 
virtue of the definitions given to their terms; many may be true, 
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in that the facts of nature confirm them; and some may be both 
necessary logically and true materially, but even then the necessity 
will come from one quarter and the truth from another ” (p. 1). We 
may, nevertheless, assert the usefulness of logic and mathematics 
in the discovery of truth without falling into these errors. 

It is in the material realm that the mathematical approach in 
particular proves most useful. But this is not the only realm in the 
existing world. That which can be dealt with in mechanico- 
mathematical terms does not exhaust existence. There is also the 
human mind; and though the human mind may conjure up in 
imagination worlds which have no existence in themselves, it itself 
certainly does exist. Thus a description of the whole truth must 
include a description of mind. Mr Santayana rejects many descrip- 
tions of mind offered in the past. In his opinion it is ‘‘ a wakefulness 
or attention or moral tension aroused in animals by the stress of 
life” (p. 50). Its origin is in matter although not, apparently, 
entirely in matter. ‘‘ Matter in any one of its moments and in any 
one of its atoms offers no foothold for consciousness : but let certain 
tropes and cycles be established in the movement of matter, let 
certain kinds of matter cohere and pulse together in an organism, 
and behold, consciousness has arisen ” (pp. 110-111). As conscious 
beings we may get knowledge of the truth, but such knowledge is not 
to be identified with truth itself in its fulness. At best our knowledge 
is but one view of truth. Yet mostly, it would seem, mind is not so 
much the discoverer of truth as the creator of that elaborate system 
of mythology whereby we live, although this system may not itself 
be wholly empty of truth. Nevertheless, Mr Santayana cannot agree, 
for instance, that man’s sxsthetic judgements, or his moral judge- 
ments, or again his religious utterances, are true in the strict sense. 
Having denied that logic gives truth of itself, he is all the more ready 
to deny the truth of morality, art or religion. They are, he admits, 
loosely referred to as true, but this is loose ascription, and he himself 
tefuses to allow that the category of truth is applicable in these 
fields. The only truth here would be the objective, unbiassed 
description of mind as moral or religious. ‘‘ The cry, How beautiful ! 
or How good! may be sincere, and it may be applauded, but it is 
never true ”’ (p. 73). When, in a cold and objective mood, we reflect 
on these things, looking at them from an angle other than that of 
self-interest, when we perceive that beautiful is a synonym for admired, 
and good for welcome, then we begin to know the truth about self, a 
truth which is frequently disillusioning and chilling. 

It is from this angle that Mr Santayana views morality. It rests 


4 on “ animal bias.”” ‘* To extend the word truth to such a region puts 


passion comes of looking for truth where, by the nature of things, 


| truth is not to be found : in images, in metaphors, in religion, in moral 


‘| emotion ” (p. 183). A moral judgement may involve some truth, for 
| It may involve a statement of fact, but this is not what makes it 


moral. The essence of morality has nothing to do with truth. “ The 
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nerve of moral judgement is preference: and preference is a feeling 
or an impulse to action which cannot be either false or true ”’ (p. 67), 
As it stands this is hardly an adequate account of morality. Preference 
needs to be further defined. Morality is at least a special sort of 


preference, or a preference for some special reasons. “I prefer | 


9 


oranges to apples ”’ is clearly no moral judgement. Or would Mr 
Santayana say that it is? And the fact that the preference may lead 
to action does not, one would imagine, make it therefore moral. For, 
again, some preferences which do lead to action do not appear to be 
moral. For instance, my preference for oranges would lead me to 
take an orange when offered fruit. But it would surely be a misuse 
of words to describe this as a moral act. I cannot find any approach 
to an adequate analysis of the moral judgement in this book. 

We may return to its central theme. The full truth is beyond 
man’s grasp: the partial truth which he can seize is too small to 
afford him satisfaction. He is a romantic and his restless imagination 
creates substitutes for the truth. He sets himself at the centre, makes 
himself the measure of all things, and then frames his “ eternal 
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truths.” Actually these are not truths; they are not descriptions of | 


anything which exists. They are models or ideals according to which 
man would mould existence to suit his desires. ‘* Platonic ideas, 
the genera and species of Aristotle, the axioms of logic, the geometry 
of bodies, the Ten Commandments and the decrees of Providence ” 


(p. 97) are all moulds of our own creation, partly true perhaps, but in | 


their use, none the less, effectively hiding the truth from us. We 
rationalise existence—an existence which is “ once for all irrational.” 
We moralise it : but this is to view truth from the self-centred stand- 
point. Truth itself, the author concludes, is hated by most men, 
since it is not comforting enough. Few seek it sincerely. 


But even those who seek the truth without prejudice cannot hope | 


to find it as it is. Truth, the “‘ complete report of all events occurring | 
in time ”’ (p. 79) is beyond us and super-temporal. Indeed, when one | 


reconsiders some parts of Mr Santayana’s teaching in this book it is 


difficult to see how man can gain any truth. His reason may lead him | 


to deduce “‘ facts,” but in this way no truth, in the true sense, can 
be established. If, on such an occasion, it happens that the real 
corresponds to the logical then we know the truth, not by logical 
reasoning, but in some other way. Yet empirical evidence, while it 


gives probability, gives no certain truth, and induction also gives no | 


certainty. The end seems to be scepticism. Mr Santayana himself 
remarks: ‘ All human knowledge of truth, by virtue of its seat and 
function, must be relative and subjectively coloured ” (p. 120). Thus 
we cannot expect Mr Santayana to offer us that description of what is 
which would be the truth. In this book he does not, of course, profess 
to offer it. He is concerned with truth as a concept only, and does not 
try to describe what is. Yet one suspects that Mr Santayana has now 
worked himself into a position in which he will find it most difficult 
to say anything with certainty about what is. Metaphysics, it appears, 
has become completely impossible as a science. To the question : 
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What does exist ? no answer can be given. Mr Santayana apparently 
believes that we may conclude that human values are not ultimately 
real, although even this cannot now be stated with full assurance, in 
view of the all-pervasive scepticism. And throughout the book, by 
way of innuendo, a further suggestion is being made, namely, that 
the real itself is likely to be most unpleasant. Over all these pages 
hangs a tragic foreboding as to what we shall know when the veil is 
finally lifted from before our eyes. Reality, it would seem, is a 
world to weep over; and it is only our own imaginative creations in 
logic, morality, art and religion which hide this fact from us. Yet 
how does Mr Santayana know this all important truth? For 
ah answer we must presumably await the further volumes in this 
series. We shall do so with some anxiety, for clearly the ground 
is slipping from beneath Mr Santayana’s feet. He has recently told 
us the entertaining story of the last puritan. Is he also unfolding in 
his more serious works the unhappy fate of the last metaphysician ? 


R. I. Aaron. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 





La Philosophie de Jacob Boehme. Par Alexandre Koyré.—Paris : 
J. Vrin, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, Ve. 1929.—Pp. xvii + 525.— 
60 francs. 


JacoB BoEHME, the mystical shoemaker of seventeenth-century 


@ Cermany, has, in each of the three centuries following his death, met 


1en, 


ope 
ring 


with a most remarkable and constantly renewed appreciation not 
only in Germany but in England and France. As illustration it may 
be sufficient to mention the names of John Pordage and Jane Lead, 


@of Pierre Poiret, of Friedrich Oetinger and Claude St. Martin, of 
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one Villiam Law and William Blake, of Schelling and Franz Baader. It 


is, however, surprising to see that in comparison with the last German 


4 ‘stimate of Boehme by Paul Hankamer the most recent American and 


opetamerayeD se SY Soe 


Wrench expositions give a much carefuller and profounder analysis 


of Boehme’s doctrine. H. H. Brinton’s penetrative and very fine 
tudy, The Mystic Will, makes primarily a systematic attempt to 
tevive mystical thought in general by an analysis of Boehme’s 
theosophy, whilst the voluminous work on Boehme by Alexandre 
Koyré (Professeur & l’école des hautes études 4 Paris) has a more 


| pecifically historical purpose. Nevertheless, this most detailed and 
4‘ympathetic exposition of the great German mystic has been almost 


ifnot quite ignored both in Great Britain and America. 
As an introduction to his delineation of Boehme’s doctrine, 


'|Koyré gives us a short but very concentrated biography of his hero, 


and in the course of this he shows with particular clearness how it was 
just the seven years of silence between the composition of his first and 


of his later writings that deepened the mystic’s spiritual sensibility. 
The Lutheran Church of his town of Gérlitz and its local Council had 
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forbidden the mystical cobbler to continue writing, after his first 
work, the Aurora (1612), had been condemned as heretical. It was 
in this conflict with the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities of a 
small provincial town that Jacob Boehme, whose outward life was 
comparatively uneventful, won his richest interior experiences. He 
first tried to obey as a good citizen and to abstain from further 
expression of his mystical speculations. Yet more and more the 
conviction broke through in him that he must obey a higher command 
than that of the masters of Silesian Gérlitz; and from the age of 
forty-four, from 1619 to 1624, when he died, he wrote almost without 
a pause a very long series of profound expositions of his doctrine. 
These works established his world-wide posthumous fame, and during 
his life-time they were the means of bringing him into close touch 
with a small group of Silesian nobles and learned “ doctors ”’ who 
were impressed by his metaphysics. Indeed, in 1624 even the court 
of the Saxon Elector in Dresden found some interest in the theosophic 
shoemaker. But this lasted only a very short time, and was most 
likely the result of a misunderstanding. The persecution of Boehme 
by the authorities of his town extended itself even to his grave. 

In his biographical sketch there is only one major statement in 
which I cannot follow Koyré : his rejection of any psycho-analytical 
interpretation of Boehme’s interior life and thought. Koyré, as 
Peuckert did before him, terms the small book of Kielholz, an 
adherent of Freud, “‘ grober Unfug.”” The small essay of Kielholz 
certainly does not by any means exhaust its topic, but a finer research 


starting from this point of view may one day bring as many valuable 


“ce 


new results as Koyré’s “ organiciste ” exposition has supplied, in 
comparison with the older too rigidly dogmatic systematisation of 
Boehme’s thought. 

But be this as it may, Koyré has given a very fascinating interpre- 
tation of the tremendously complicated writings of the “ philosophus 
teutonicus.” All the special obstacles existing here are satisfactorily 
overcome, the difficulties caused by mystical diction in general and 
by German mysticism in particular, the difficulties caused by the 
decidedly ambiguous German of Boehme and finally by that peculiar 


Boehmenist phraseology which our mystic himself confessed to | 
finding obscure on re-reading, especially the style of the work of his | 
youth, the Aurora. Koyré gives a particularly detailed analysis of 

the first long sketch of Boehme’s system contained in this earliest | 
work ; and it is of the utmost interest to see how the clearness of | 
modern French terminology illumines, for example, the all but ] 
inscrutable darkness of the German nomenclature of the seven | 
‘‘ Naturgestalten,” with their manifold alchemistic, astrological, | 
theological, and psychological allusions, or the doctrine of a first and J 


a second “ salliter,” which represents the germinal stuff of the 


universe. Nevertheless, Koyré does not anywhere forget that anf 
interpretation never can and never should analyse away all they 
darkness of abstruse texts, nor does he overload his exposition with F 


too many scholarly historical notes. The remarks concerning the 
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mystical “‘ natural language ” and the “ androgynous man ”’ should, 
in my view, be even more enlarged. In particular, it is certainly 
going too far to term the cabalistic “‘chochmah” simply a male 
principle. And further the very cardinal relations between Verstand 
and Vernunft in Boehme and afterwards in the speculations of Fichte 
and Baader (not forgetting here the influence of F. H. Jacobi) are 
even more complicated than Koyré assumes. 

In the next place, Koyré describes at considerable length the 
gradual development and clarification of Boehme’s systematic 
thought in his works of the years 1619-20. Thus, in the De tribus 
principtis (1619) the characteristic conception “‘ Urkund ” appears, 
meaning that our research is here, so to speak, after the document 
which provides evidence of the origin of all existences. And, apart 
from the rather obscure usage of many alchemistic terms, such as 
“limbus,” ** matrix,” the ** Vulcanus ” or “* Archaeus ”’ of Paracelsus, 
“ astrum, quinta essentia,” “‘ Mercurius,” Boehme is indeed here 
much less engaged with fantastic descriptions of angels such as he 
gave in the Aurora than with the central problem of the relationship 
between the Adam-man and God. In the De triplici vita (1620) 
Koyré finds a more distinct differentiation between will and desire, 
and occasionally too between a centrum nature as the fiery sphere of 
God’s wrath and the centrum nature as embracing the whole nature 
of God, both his wrath and his benevolent, mildly shining essence. 
Finally, in Boehme’s Psychologia vera (1620) the most important term 
“Ungrund ” is coined, or rather it here acquired its new and very 
peculiar meaning. 

And, beginning with the explanation of this significant conception, 
Koyré gives us finally a most valuable transverse section of Boehme’s 
doctrine as developed in his last works, such as the De signatura 
rerum (1621), De electione gratia, Mysterium magnum (1623), 
Theoscopia (1624). The “‘ Ungrund,” that is something without 
reason or cause, this something which might appear to be an empty 
nothing is paradoxically the God of mysticism, at least its unrevealed 
God. This God remains, however, for Boehme not a mere nothing or 
even a mere spirit, but one who desires to reveal himself and, there- 
fore, engenders in a timeless, cyclic process his own nature, his own 
“ Leib.” How this is to be understood in all its different phases and 
steps, from the quite undetermined “‘ Ungrund ”’ to the eternal One, 
the absolute freedom, the indeterminate will, the divine self- 
contemplation ; from God as eye and mirror, as threefold spirit, from 
his initial ‘* imagination in the eternal Wisdom ” or “‘ Sophia ” to the 
“eternal nature” of God, his revelation in seven, eight or even 
twenty-four ‘“* Naturgestalten,” of which the wrathful fire, the 
lightning, and the mild light of love are the most characteristic ones— 
all this and its connection with the philosophy of the Logos and the 
Trinity, as well as Boehme’s general attitude, far removed from both 
pantheism and Gnosticism ; all these very complicated questions are 


1 See the present writer’s Franz von Baader und die philosophische 
Romantik, 1927. 
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explored by Koyré with a quite admirable patience and circumspec- 
tion. In a similarly careful manner, Koyré gives a full exposition of 
the doctrine of man and his position in the creation. It is only here 
that Boehme’s central problem becomes fully visible : Why has the 
perfect Being created so many imperfect and evil forms of existence ? 
And the answer given in hundreds of most impressive and moving 
pictures is: Because only with the help of its contrast, its opposite, 
can almighty power reveal itself in its completest splendour. Only 
by overcoming the wrath does the highest love manifest itself. Only 
by experience of hell can paradise be won. Both angels and men are 
represented as free and responsible for their actions. Man is to 
Boehme much more free than to Augustine or to Luther; and God, 
he believed, took the risk of creating a man who could fall, because 
then the subsequent recovery and salvation of sinful humanity would 
increase the glory of both God and man. 

To sum up, this latest French exposition of Boehme’s theosophy 
once more shows how it is not the clearness of rational, logical thought 
that can be found in this great mystical system, but quite another 
** organological ” understanding of the world by spiritual intuition 
instead of by reason; by thought expressing itself in analogies, by 
pictures taken from the reality of the senses with all the persuasive 
and, nevertheless, incomprehensible vigour of this reality. Taking 
it all together, we have here a philosophy which has certainly under- 
stood the eternal tensions of human life in a much profounder way 
than have thousands of well-balanced handbooks of morals. And 


we have here a mysticism, an attempt to answer the riddles of our 
existence, which indeed reveals, throughout the striving, wrestling 
obscurity of its formulation, one of the greatest and most expressive 
masters of language and one of the most sensitive and impressive 
minds in the history of human thought. 


Davip BAUMGARDT. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 











